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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Order form on page 56 


EARTH GARDEN BUILDING BOOK 


Design and build your own house 
Dr Robert Rich and Keith Smith 
Nelson, 1987, 315 pages, illustrated, large format 
paperback. 


This is the book many people have been waiting for since 
they first dreamt of building their own home from 
natural materials in harmony with their surroundings. It 
answers all the questions for Australian owner-builders. 
It's a 'practical book for dreamers' and it faces the difficult 
subjects square on. What the authors have done is show 
how anyone of average intelligence and reasonable health 
can build their own home, and probably not end up witha 
25 year mortgage at the end of it all. 

"This book is intended to provide an antidote to the 
stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely in a rectangle of 
ground," said authors Bob Rich, and former Earth Garden 
publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


EG BINDERS TO 
PROTECT YOUR COLLECTION 


These sturdy magazine binders have recently been 
produced to protect your collection of back is- 
sues. Each‘binder snugly holds 12 copies of Earth 


Garden, and prevents tears, dog ears and bent 
pages. The binders are made from a tough, 'deer- 
hide tan' vinyl, with the Earth Garden name and 
logo stamped in gold foil on the cover and spine. 


ENERGY WORKS! 
Home Energy Systems 
By Keith Smith 

Nelson, Melbourne, 1985, 
large format paperback, 211 
pages, illustrated. D $19.95 
posted. 


Why spend the rest ot your 
life paying someone else for 
your electricity? Here’s how 
to plug in the renewable 
enerqy of the sun, wind or 
water using an efficient 12V 
or 240V solar electric system, 
wind generator or water tur- 
bine. Run lights, radio, TV, 
computers, tools and 
appliances wherever you live. 


“The major part of this book 
is devoted.to practical issues, 
hardware and actual installa- 
tions. 


“... This book should 
appeal to anyone wth an 
interest in the supply of 
energy to weekenders, farms 
or other remote dwellings or 
even to the suburban house- 
hold.” — Dr C. J. L. Cornish 
of Murdoch University, WA, 
in APACE WA Neuletter. 


HARD TIMES 
HANDBOOK 
Survive — and thrive! 
Keith & Irene Smith 
Nelson, 1986, 204 pages, 


70 illustrations. O 

This is the second, correc- 
ted edition of our practical 
book of skills, strategies and 
short-cuts for urban survival. 
HARD TIMES HANDBOOK 
outlines a new, self-reliant 


approach to city living. It 
tells you how to do more with 
less, be prepared for food 
shortages and emergencies, 
save energy, make money 
without a job and manage 
your food supply. Make 
bread, yoghurt, soft cheese, 
candles and soap. There are 
150 recipes for cheap, 
healthy tucker and 180 
money-saving household 
hints. 


*Front Cover. One of the hazards of being the son of Earth 
Garden editors is having your photo thrust onto the front 

= cover. Tane Thomas, absolutely delighted to be cuddling an 
orphaned wombat at Mole Creek in Tasmania. See page 2 for 
. *Back Cover. Brahman cattle such as these have 
worked the rice paddies in harmony with their Balinese 
wafarmers for hundreds of years. No fumes, no pollution, no 
stress, and free organic fertiliser. »This issue's tree tax will be 
donated to organisers of this month's tour of Australia by 
Borneo rainforest hero, Bruno Manser.See page 2 for more. 
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EARTH GARDEN is Australia's 
original journal of self-sufficiency and 
alternatives. It is intended as a forum of 
practical ideas, shared knowledge, 
sources and to point towards alternatives 
to unfulfilling consumerist lifestyles. 

It's about putting a roof over your head, 
growing your own food organically, 
aiming for appropriate, renewable home 
energy systems, and surviving - and 
thriving - in the city or the bush, with the 
inner changes which follow when you're 
in harmony with Nature. 

Each issue we donate a portion of the 
pover oom. toa community group in- 
volved in tree planting or forest conser- 
tation pro jects to help balance the use of 


y recycled paper used for print- 
ine Barty Garden. We would like to see 


all publishers spa a tree tax. 
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Contributions to EARTH GARDEN 
are welcome — sharing information and 
experiences with other readers streng- 
thens the network of Earth Gardeners. 
Photos, illustrations and dia- 
grams are important when sending us 
contributions. 
Subscribers are sustainers — for sub- 
scription details see page 56. 


We welcome advertisements appropriate 
to the aims and ideals of EARTH 
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for display rates. 

Printed by Industrial Printing & 
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Dear readers, 


Welcome to the winter edition of Earth Garden. No 
doubt many readers will be rugged up warm or else staring 
mindlessly at their fires at the moment. As stated in the cover 
caption, no more family shots, I promise. It’s just that we got 
heaps of letters from readers saying they liked our photo on 
the front cover of EG 71, except that Tane was hiding behind 
the honey jar. 

Well that was all the excuse I needed (apart from near 
panic on realising I hadn’t arranged any potential cover shots 
and the deadline was about 18 hours away). I took the shot 
of my little Tane Yakecen Thomas, the most exquisite 
creature who ever drew breath, ata lovely wildlife reserve at 
Mole Creek in northern Tasmania (alright, I promise — no 
more doting father goo). At the wildlife reserve, animals 
such as Tasmanian devils and wombats are reared after 
losing their mothers as road kills. The animals are rehabili- 
tated to the wild after an appropriate time at the reserve. I can 
strongly recommend a visit for anyone travelling or living in 
Tassie. 

Onatrip few years ago, as I was edging around to take 
this month’s back cover shot of these Balinese tractors, they 
stopped ploughing because my presence made them nerv- 
ous! Itamazes me that such huge, strong beasts are so gentle 
and timid, and eat little more than grass. 

A few weeks ago I was drawn to my favourite 
decadent French cake shop in Carlton, Melbourne, while 
coming home from the printer’s. There’sa terribly tempting 
range of beautiful cakes on display and when it was my tum 
to be served, I casually remarked that they had a fly on their 
strawberry eclairs. As soon as I said that, the woman behind 
the counter raced over, grabbed a huge can of Mortein or 
similar poison, and began spraying it all around the shop. I 
was so horrified, I was speechless. Finally she stopped, 
looked at me and said, “There,” (maybe expecting some nod 
of approval). All Icould manage to squeeze out was, “I think 
maybe the cure’s worse than the disease.” 

“What?” she said, as I staggered out with my freshly 
spray-painted cakes. Sometimes I don’t have the energy to 
launch into a wide ranging exposition on the value of ‘Earth 
Garden’ values and ideas. That’s not to say that just because 
I don’t defend them at every tum, I don’t believe in them as 
strongly, it’s just that sometimes you can regroup for a 
bigger battle if you let some things “go through to the 
“keeper”. 


This month’s edition has a wide range of topics. 
While we were pasting up Earth Garden Reviews, someone 
asked why we never have negative reviews — are all books 
great? Obviously they’re not, but maybe it’s not evident that 
our policy is only to publicise books we think readers will 
like. It seems pointless when we’re trying to provide as 
much useful information as we can fit into our pages, to 
waste space on books we wouldn’t recommend. 

For some inexplicable reason, the promotions people 
who work for many publishers are very slow at sending out 
review copies of new books, even when they know the books 
are certain to be reviewed. That’s happened three times this 
month, and unfortunately, two books I would love to have 
reviewed for you will have to wait till September. 

Sophie Masson, our much appreciated Book Review 
Editor and regular contributor, has recently had a fiction 
book published by the University of Queensland Press. The 
House In The Rainforest was recently launched by Julian 
Croft at the University of New England. In case you don’t 
know, UQP are very selective when it comes to choosing 
which books they publish, so although I haven’t seen the 
book yet, I’m sure it’ll be fascinating reading. Ask for it at 
your local bookshop. 

Jackie French has had yet another book published, 
again by Aird Books. The A-Z of Useful Plants will be in 
bookshops now and we will be reviewing it in the September 
issue. 

Over the past couple of years we have run a few 
articles relevant to the plight of tribes like the Penan people 
of Malaysian Borneo who are losing their traditional homes 
and forests through outrageous logging practices. Someone 
very special has helped advise the Penan on how to deal with 
the Malaysian Government and how to mount a peaceful, 
non-violent campaign against the logging. 

Bruno Manser is a Swiss born naturalist who has 
lived in the jungle with the Penan for a number of years, 
evading capture by the Malaysian Government. Bruno is 
touring Australia this month to speak about the current 
Situation for the Penan. I am sure hearing him would be 
rivetting, and he will be speaking in Brisbane, Lismore, 
Sydney, Melbourne and Perth. Contact your nearest Rain- 
forest Action Group for details of his tour. 

Hope you enjoy this edition of Earth Garden. 

Happy reading, 


lan. 


. Earth People 


Write 


ae aval 


Letters to Earth Garden are always very welcome. 


Environmental architecture 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Tam an architect with a particular 
interest in organic and environmental 
architecture. Currently I am undertak- 
ing research on environmental building 
practices and processes. I would be very 
interested to hear from anybody with 
information on the following areas: 
etoxic chemicals in buildings senergy 
conservation in buildings srecycled 
building products. 

I intend to apply this research in 

practice in commercial and residential 
work in the near future and will wel- 
come any inquiries on its application. I 
am happy to keep Earth Garden in- 
formed of my progress. 
Mark Thomson, Associate Director, 
Prangley Crofts and Partners, 17 
Henry Street, Spring Hill, Queens- 
land, 4000. 


Australian gourd magazine 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have been growing gourds for 
three years, and have more than I can 
use, mainly because I have run out of 
ideas. So far I have cup size bowls, 
plates, jug (five pint) and a candle-stick 
holder. I have made a reading lamp for 
a family member as a Christmas gift and 
am in the process of making another. 

A pen-friend in the United States 
told me they make great penguins. I 
have grown the large bottle gourds, and 
would like to know where Ican get seeds 
for different varieties. Please send in- 
formation on how I can obtain “The 
Gourdian’ it sounds like just what I’m 
after. Thank you, 

Mrs V Campisi, Whitton, NSW. 


Dear Mrs Campisi, 

‘The Gourdian’ magazine is 
available from 187 George Street, East 
Maitland, New South Wales, 2323, 
phone (049) 336624. —Alan. 


Sun Bear books 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

I’m writing you in response to an 
Earth People Write letter by John Guest, 
who wants to know where the books of 
Sun Bear and the Bear Tribe can be 
bought. The shop where I bought these 
books is: Smith’s Alternative Book- 
shop, 76 Alinga Street, Canberra City, 
telephone (06) 247 4459. They may 
charge extra for package and postage for 
people from outside Canberra. 

Thank you for publishing a pre- 
vious letter of mine. I was really pleased 
with the response to it. It makes me feel 
good knowing that there are like minded 
people around. Thanks for an excellent 
magazine. 

Sue Veldkamp, Isaacs, ACT. 


See also the review by Sophie Masson of 
a new Sun Bear book in this issue’s 
EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS. 


Worm farming 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have just been introduced to 
the benefits of worm farming, and we’re 
really interested in starting it up on a 
small scale for ourselves, but have a 
fairly sketchy idea of how to go about it. 
Is there anybody out there who would be 
able to give us information? We will be 
grateful for anything. Thank you. 

Roz and Karyn, Jacobs Well Road, 
Morwell, Queensland, 4208. 
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WA self-sufficiency 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have been scanning Earth Gar- 
den and one or two other publications 
for news of what is going on self-suffi- 
ciency-wise in the south west of West- 
em Australia. Unfortunately I can’t 
seem to find out very much. Iam about 
eighteen months away from putting the 
proceeds of the sale of my city dwelling 
to a rural retreat. 

When I say ‘retreat’ I don’t mean 
that I intend to hide away. My idea is to 
buy a little more land than I need for my 
own purposes and grow organic vegies. 
If I can combine this with some craft 
work then I believe I have a reasonable 
chance of making it all work. I have no 
illusions. I know it can be very hard to 
achieve a self-sufficient lifestyle. I 
would like to hear from anyone who is 
either down in the south west doing it, or 
from anyone who has the same ambi- 
tions as me. If you have your eyes wide 
open and feet firmly planted on the 
ground, then I would love to hear from 
you. Regards to all. 

Dave Hall, 18/381 Barker Rd, 
Subiaco, 6008. 


Lettuce bonus 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Many thanks for much joy. lam 
especially devoted to Jackie French’s 
writings, a person after my own heart. I 
do like the wholistic view in Jackie’s 
articles — it’s like having a very fulfill- 
ing conversation, having bits of history 
and logic thrown around the garden 
patch. 

I love wandering around collect- 
ing the fruit and leaves from here and 


there to form dinner. I’d like to know 
more about the medicinal side of herb 
growing — any book recommendations 
would be appreciated. 

Every year I’m surprised by my 
lack of logic. I know well that green 
leafy vegetables keep growing green 
leaves and that the plant can be robbed 
of a few leaves at a time and regenerate. 
Still, for years I’ve pulled my lettuce, 
roots and all from the ground around 
dinner time, sliced the roots off as I’ve 
passed the compost and hurled this ver- 
satile system away. 

This year, by chance, I did it 
differently. I sliced off the ball of leaves 
and left the stump and roots in the 
ground. Those roots weren’t idle, — 
within days new growth emerged. 
Some of the lettuce stumps set them- 
selves up with one head and others were 
more ambitious and set up a couple 
which I whittled away to one. I’ve just 
cut off the second ball of leaves and I’m 
watching out... 

Angela James, Dapto, NSW. 


Folkwear clothing patterns 
Dear Alan & Camille, 

For all of the people looking for 
Folkwear patterns, the good news is that 
Taunton Press are going to reprint them. 
Barbara Garvey, who did them before, 
has asked that people write to her saying 
which ones they want reprinted. 
Barbara Garvey, C/- Taunton Press, 
Box 5506, Newtown CT 06470, USA. 


Borer infestation 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Could anyone give me informa- 
tion on how to treat borer infestation 
either using natural remedies or alterna- 
tively the least toxic agents? I am in the 
process of building a weatherboard and 
iron roof house. The three acre property 
where I am building was once a farm, 
abandoned about 30 years ago. There 
are lots of old timber posts around and 
very old coral trees which have borers. I 
want to get rid of the borers but not the 
coral trees because they attract a won- 
derful number of parrots and other birds. 
Also I don’t want the house to become 
infested and don’t relish the idea of 
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using toxic pesticides. 

Please reply if you have any 
ideas to help me out. Thanks. Peace. 
Vicki Stanton, Lot 1 Willowford 
Road, Woolamia, New South Wales, 
2540. 


Teepee and ConFest 
converts 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

Do any Earth Garden readers 
have a pattern for an American Indian 
Teepee? I am only too glad to pay for 
expenses. I have been searching librar- 
ies, book shops and many craft shops for 
several months. 

My husband, kids and I went to 
the Down to Earth Confest this year and 
fell in love with a lot of things we expe- 
rienced there, especially the Teepees, 
and other things that really impressed 
us. It gave us an outlook on living ina 
healthy place and natural surroundings 
for our children away from suburbia. 

We have learnt so much by read- 
ing this magazine, I hope someone can 
help us out. Keep up the good work. 
Joanne Rawhite, Sea Breeze Caravan 
Park, Lot 20-151 Nepean Highway, 
Aspendale Victoria, 3194. 


Pisé building network 
Dear Alan & Camille, 

I wish to forma group or network 
of people who would like to learn, and 
participate in building earth homes, 
especially pisé. We need an architect 
sympathetic to this way of building who 
could sell their specially drafted plans 
which would be acceptable to councils. 

And we would need a place to 
show the teaching films and videos 
which are available on this subject. 
Anyone interested please write, 
Lucille Bensemann, 28 Lower Clifton 
Tce, Red Hill, Brisbane, QLD 4059. 


LP gas help wanted 
Dearest Earth Garden, 

Michael and I are trying frantic- 
ally to find a way to convert our car to LP 
gas without paying through the nose to 
do so. (The idea of pouring even more 
revolting chemicals into our already 
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struggling atmosphere horrifies us, but 
our funds are very low and the initial 
thousand or so required by the conven- 
tional method is beyond our means). I 
have in my possession a copy of ‘The 
Earth Garden Book’ circa 1975, which 
includes articles on ‘depolluting your 
car’ but both listed suppliers of parts are 
in America and I imagine the cost of 
postage would be prohibitive. The 
converter is the part of the set up we’re 
interested in locating. 

Any suggestions Earth Garden- 
ers can give will be most gratefully 
received. Also, if there is anyone out 
there with an old farmhouse within 20 
minutes of Geelong that they want to 
rent, I am willing to recommend our- 
selves, a family of four as prospective 
tenants. Love, peace and happiness. 
Fiona and Michael Balzan, 22 Emeny 
St, Terang, Victoria, 3264. 


EG as teaching aid 
Dear Camille and Alan, 
Congratulations on producing 
such a terrific magazine! Although my 
husband and I live in relative suburbia in 
an education department supplied unit, 
we both try to live as close to Nature as 
possible. Your magazine provides us 
with many suggestions and ideas for 
achieving this goal. I have found your 
magazine to be sucha valuable resource, 
that I now use it in my secondary school 
classroom. Thank you for such a valu- 
able magazine and please keep up the 
terrific work. Regards, 
Roslyn Hibberd, Capella, QLD. 


Deterring ants 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

Hello! Congratulations upon 
your continued enthusiasm, through 
Earth Garden, in helping to make our 
planet a nicer, greener, happier, calmer, 
friendlier place to be. Perhaps, through 
your influence and the determination of 
all people involved with a no-chemical 
pollution free lifestyle, the sense of it all 
will rub off. I notice that I am not having 
quite so much mud slung at me these 
days. My family for instance, are doing 
less dominating and more listening! 

To the nitty gritty. Yes ants have 


their place in the scheme of Nature, but 
what can I do to deter them from stealing 
and stockpiling my grass seeds? So 
many times I have made thwarted at- 
tempts to grow lawn, grass, (in the 
wheat-belt area of Western Australia) 
only to wake to a bare ground. The 
deterrent would need to be safely used 
about children as I have three tiny ones. 
And in the chook house, the little ones 
(ants!) make life a little tough for the 
girls as the place is literally covered with 
ants. Any tried ideas very welcome. 
Also what can be done to deter grass- 
hoppers from eating the vegie garden 
bare during summer? As you will be 
able to determine, we’re having prob- 
lems! Many thanks and kind regards, 
Sue Beacroft, PO Box 116, Newde- 
gate, 6355. 


A call froma 
suburban wilderness 
Dear everybody, 

I’m writing this to contact other 
people throughout the country. I wish to 
correspond with people in rural areas to 
find an area to move to. I want to 
research places to go to, and to get to 
know people. 

My name is Stephen. My wife 
Marie Ann, and I are both 32 and we 
have four kids aged 12, 11,7 and 5. We 
are in the fortunate position of owning 
our own home. This is a result of good 
luck and doing without consumerist 
junk. We have a small house in Melton 
South (near Melbourne). It isa frighten- 
ingly urban scene. 

Our entire yard, front and rear, is 
garden with fruit trees and vegetables 
and a few ornamentals. During the 
growing season, we are almost self-suf- 
ficient in fruit and vegetables. I am not 
happy with relying on outside sources 
for water and power. We have no one to 
discuss with or indulge in our Earth 
Garden interests. This does not seem to 
bother my wife greatly, but gets me 
down horribly. 

My attempts to talk to, or educate 
people a little results in me being treated 
with anything from polite disdain up to 
being regarded as a raving fringe luna- 
tic. The majority of people, it seems to 
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me, have totally rejected the real natural 
world. Conservation is saving a beer in 
the fridge for tomorrow, and recycling is 
buying anew car. Soil erosion and land 
degradation don’t exist because it can’t 
be seen in my front yard. Good arable 
land is something to expand the urban 
sprawl onto. Energy conservation is 
driving the car to save your legs. Sus- 
tainable agriculture is lots of fruit and 
vegies in the supermarket. EG readers 
know what I’m on about. 

I seek a place for myself and 
family in a rural area with strong EG 
ideals and principles. I wish to set up an 
organic market garden and orchard, in 
an area that has a long growing season, 
plenty of water and some sort of market 
outlet for cheap organic produce. My 
family and I love the bush and hate the 
cold of southern Victoria. We wish to 
build our own home. 

I possess some building, elec- 
tronic and mechanical skills, and am 
good at growing things. My wife is 
extraordinary at things like sewing, 
making clothes, knitting (hand and 
machine) and does magnificent draw- 
ings and paintings. 

My wife’s main concerns are 
being isolated, and schools for the kids. 
My main concern is making a modest 
living. I do not wish to tred on toes, and 
itis vital to be welcome and accepted. I 
am a fairly conservative person. This 
letter represents a major emotional out- 
burst forme. HELP! I would love to get 
some letters about our aims and fears. 
The older two kids would love to hear 
about schools, animals, swimming, 
climbing trees and open spaces. 

I sit in a small room of a small 
house on a small block among thou- 
sands of the same. Surrounded by to- 
tally materialistic views in an unsustain- 
able lifestyle and environment. I look 
forward to hearing from you. Sincerely, 
Stephen Barnham, 63 Grace Street, 
Melton South, Victoria, 3338. 


An Earth Gardener in 
Zimbabwe 
Dear Earth People, 

I have managed to convince the 
holder of the key to the Forex chest that 
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your mag is badly needed in this ‘Third 
World backwater’ and squeezed the 
enclosed bank draft out of him. 

I first saw your magazine at my 
brother’s farm in New South Wales 
where I spent a holiday last year. I used 
my last bit of Australian money to order 
back copies before I left, and was 
thrilled to receive 13 copies of the most 
interesting, useful and sometimes, mind 
boggling magazine I have ever seen. 
The lack of adverts is only a pleasure, 
especially for overseas readers. Sub- 
scriptions I receive from UK magazines 
are 2/3 adverts which mean nothing to 
me, except to show mea lot of gadgetry 
which I am happy to do without. Your 
most enthusiastic reader, 

Peta van der Walt, Zimbabwe. 


Endangered plant species 
Hi there, 

As a very recent arrival in OZ, 
may I compliment you on a remarkable 
publication. Nothing comparable is 
available in the UK. 

I have plans to buy a rural block, 
which I am hunting for, on which I will 
be raising not only my own require- 
ments, but surplus for sale or swap and 
also a small nursery dedicated to rare or 
endangered native species. Can you 
advise me as to a possible source of a 
catalogue of these species, along the line 
of the Red Book of Endangered Spe- 
cies? Keep up the good work. Love and 
regards, 

Dennis P Turner, c/- Post Office, 
Yeppoon, 4703. 


WA woodturner 
To Camille & Alan, 

I’ve just been reading through 
some back issues and have been 
prompted to write in again. Glad to see 
a photo of you on the cover so we know 
who we’re writing to. It’s a shame 
you're cutting back to four issues butit’s 
better than none. 

We are into our second season on 
this grain, sheep and pig farm. Finally 
learning a bit about dry land (sand) gar- 
dening, (12 inches annual rainfall) after 
only minor success last year. I’ve found 
50 three year old round bales of lupin 


straw rotting in a paddock. So I’ve dug 
in all that was left of our garden, and 
added 12 inches of essence of pig, sheep, 
horse and chook — ali very dry of 
course. This is topped with four inches 
of rotten straw, and I’ll mix the lot after 
three weeks of nightly watering. If we 
don’t yield better this year I'll give the 
game away! 

I’ve just built a wood lathe from 
scrap, and I’m now turning picces like 
bowls and candle holders from very 
unusual york and salmon gum burls. 
Any woodturners in Tassie: I'd gladly 
swap a blank of leatherwood or Huon for 
some burl. 

To M Cabral, who wrote in EG 
66, and anyone else interested in carob 
seeds: my boss recently had me pick up 
eight chaff bags of windfall carob pods. 
Then I put them through the mixer with 
the pig’s tucker (best fed pigs in Austra- 
lia). What about me eating some I 
thought. Anyway I went through some 
back copies of Earth Garden and found 
how to make powder but can only find 
recipes for bars. How do I make the 
bars? 

What I’m doing with it now is 
taking out the seeds then putting the 
pods through the old sponge mincer. 
The resulting mince I roast and use as a 
breakfast cereal. It’s like chocolate All 
Bran. The three mature trees here (two 
female and one male) produce over a ton 
of pods per season. They’re about 43 
years old. I’ve got thousands of seeds to 
give away — anyone want some? If so, 
please send a stamped envelope. I like 
the thought of every farm in Australia 
having a couple of carob, and every 
other fodder tree available. 

Any information on carob will 
be gratefully accepted. Also, if anyone 
likes to write, it gets pretty lonesome in 
Western Australia’s wheat belt. 
Terry, Cindy & Sunshine Milne, c/- 
Post Box 172, Quairading, Western 
Australia, 6383. 


Adelaide Hills readers? 
Dear readers, 

I’m planning on moving four 
kids and myself to the Adelaide Hills in 
the next year. I would appreciate any 
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information from inhabitants of the 
area, as to availability of rental housing 
on acreages. Also, what’s the commu- 
nity like, creativity and support wise? 
Also, I dance with Katoomba Dance 
Theatre and am wondering if there is any 
dance or drama outlet over there? An- 
swers welcome — I can use as much 
input as I can get. I’ve never lived 
outside New South Wales and it’s a 
major change for us. Maybe I should 
mention our ages — mother 32 years 
and kids, 9, 7,4 & 2 years old. Love & 
Peace to all, 

Niki Nadas, 12 Seventh Ave, North 
Katoomba, NSW, 2780. 


Townsville land chance 
Dear Alan and Camille, 

In ’86 my wife and I jumped 
from the city of Townsville with our two 
kids and pets to 8.5 hectares where we 
built a shed and have turned it into a 2 
bedroom house. We’ve planted 120 
fruit trees (22 different types) including 
carambola, sar apple, jack fruit, rose 
apple, mango, lychee, white sapote, 
black sapote and sapadilla. 

Then we started to line the “Shed 
House”. We’ ve now built a greenhouse 
and have 150 trees and 500 palms under 
irrigation. 

Now we need more people to 
move into our area. We are 36 kilo- 
metres from Townsville post office. All 
blocks are 20 acres, heavily timbered 
and good for building materials. Young 
families are needed to build and farm, or 
just build. Blocksrange from $38,000 to 
$45,000. All front onto sealed roads, 
and water is at 5.5 metres down, under 
sandy loam. 

Work is available in Townsville. 
There is some seasonal work around in 
sugar mills and mango farms and life has 
not been easy but we are doing well. 
Yours sincerely, 

Robert E. McGlashan, Hermet Park, 
Nth Qld. 


Finally got there! 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have at last got a few acres on 
our son’s property, where we can relax 
and live our last years in peace and quiet. 
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We will be able to grow our own vegies 
etc. Hooray! Yours sincerely, 
CA Pryor, Kingaroy, QLD. 


Banana passionfruit 
seeds? 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

Can anybody tell me where I can 
get banana passionfruit seeds or plants. 
We had them when we were kids and 
would love to grow them. Thanks, 
Trudy Walsh, “Jagumba”, Maragle 
Rd, via Tooma, 2642. 


Flattery gets you anywhere 
Dear Camille and Alan, 

Many thanks for the magazines. 
I was very happy with the way you 
presented my article in EG 71 but sur- 
prised by the cover photo that such a 
young couple could put together such 
professional work. Quite a few of my 
friends read Earth Garden and agree that 
it is good value for the money. Once 
again thanks, 
Gwen Laker, ACT. 


We’ re not that young! It’ s not my place 
to declare Camille’s age, but Nanny 
Thelma, a good friend of ours, recently 
said she thought Camille was 21! That 
would mean she’d had Tane when she 
was 16. I’ ll be 28 for afew more months 
yet. 

—Alan. 


Fluoride query 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I wonder if anyone can help me. 
I am doing my best to change my lifes- 
tyle and that of my family. Water puri- 
fication is on my agenda at the moment 
but I am concerned about fluoride. 
Naturally (excuse the pun) the dental 
profession says that fluoride in the water 
supply and toothpastes, has markedly 
reduced the incidence of tooth decay. 
So do I need to supplement my chil- 
dren’s diets with fluoride after filtering 
the water, or don’t they need it? 

By the way, your magazine is 
great and I intend to buy all the back 
issues as soon as possible. Thanks, 
Sharon Lee Treanor, 6 Angus Place, 
St. Andrews, 2566. 


Consumer boycotts 
Dear fellow Earth Gardeners, 

May I bring to your attention the 
existence of the Non-Buyers Guide, 
which lists all those products made by 
unethical companies, who don’t give a 
stuff about our environment. For ex- 
ample the American Company, Union 
Carbide, responsible for the awful death 
of 2,500 humans and an endless number 
of other affected sick people resulting 
from the tragic accidentin Bhopal, India 
is also a major contributor to environ- 
mental pollution and contamination in 
other countries. Their products such as 
Everready batteries are on a boycott list. 
It is the consumer’s choice to make 
responsible decisions while shopping. 

While we’re on the subject of 
boycotts, there is also a list available 
which states all those tropical timbers 
originating from Third World countries 
and Australia’s rainforests. The so- 
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called “Ready Reckoner” offers planta- 
tion timber alternatives which are usu- 
ally suitable for the same purposes as the 
tropical timber. 

Meranti, for example, which is 
often stocked in hardware shops, comes 
from the rainforests of south east Asia, 
where rainforests are rapidly being de- 
stroyed. Both lists are available from: 
Rainforest Information Centre, PO 
Box 368, Lismore, 2480. 


Cheaper waterglass for egg 
preserving 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I was amazed to read about the 
price of waterglass in Earth People 
Write in EG 71. I obtained halfa litre for 
$9.50, which is less than half price. The 
wholesale suppliers are Chem-Supply, 
33 Raglan Avenue, Edwards Town, SA, 
5039. Phone (08) 293 8066. 

What’s the possibility of print- 


Small house on 50 acres for sale 
Deloraine, Tasmania. 
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DELORAINE, TASMANIA. Earth Garden editors, Camille & Alan, are selling 
their property at Reedy Marsh, 15 minutes from Deloraine (changed our 
plans). Small 10 year old house, owner built from split shingles, weather- 


board, logs and stone, on 50 acres. 


House has one double bedroom plus loft. Mains power, large hexago- 
nal lounge room. Approximately 7 acres cleared, with good soil, balance 
natural bush bordering State forest. Established fruit and nut trees, spring, 
winter creek. Possum-proof vegie patch, and soil grows excellent beans and 
peas. Could do with some drainage for best pasture results. Secluded location 
inend ofasmall valley, with friendly, alternative-minded neighbours. School 
bus 2 km away. Three acres of the 50 can be sold separately. Also has an 
excellent 6 cabin concrete block piggery which has been used commercially in 
recent years. Land can also be subdivided to sell 25 acres. 

Contact UMT Country Real Estate on (003) 62 3119, or leave a mes- 
sage on (054) 241 743 and we'll return your call. 


ing articles on kenaf & kudzu? Kenaf is 
a variety of hemp that makes the finest 
paper (our banknotes are made of Ke- 
naf). Kudzu is a tropical vine, all parts 
are useful, it grows prolifically and is 
excellent for restoring eroded soil. 
Hoping this helps, Yours alternatively, 
Geoff Naylon, Berri, SA. 


Dear Geoff, 

Thanks for the tip and sugges- 
tion. We have a small article on kenaf in 
hand but would like to get a more de- 
tailed article to run. —Alan. 


New Parents group 
Howdy, 

I would just like to tell other 
Earth Gardeners (mainly city alterna- 
tives I suppose) of the wonderful com- 
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New magazine for 
Poultry-fanciers 


Australasian Poultry is a brand 
new magazine for Australian poul- 
try owners. The magazine will be 
published six times per year and 
the cover price is $4.25. The 
magazine is designed especially 
for small flock owners keeping 
laying and show fowls, bantams, 
turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea fowl, 
pheasants, quail, partridge and 
pigeons. 

The first, 32 page, issue is 
attractively presented and will un- 
doubtedly fill a need. I think this 
magazine's a great idea — my only 
reservations are no tree tax and 
non-organic solutions being rec- 
ommended for some poultry 
health problems. But that's justmy 
personal view. Megg Miller is the 
Editor, and she's bound to do a 
consistently good job. 


Flitches — the log cabin 


without 


by Alan Whitehead 
Mullumbimby, New South Wales. 


E HAVE tried to find low-cost alternatives for 

building materials while owner-building our 

home, partly because we don’t want the con- 
venience (read: millstone) of a bank loan. We’d built the 
stud frame, and the roof was on. We were ready for the 
outside wall cladding. 

Mullumbimby in northern New South Wales has a 
wet sub-tropical climate and doesn’t burn very often. So 
when the gentle sou-wester brings the scent of smoke to the 
ol’ olfactories, you tend to notice. Where there’s smoke 
there’s often fire, and in this case it was at the local sawmill. 
Here they burn the waste —a small mountain of it— offcuts, 
log ends, pipes and flitches. 

A flitch is the first trim off the log and, in cross 
section, has a lunette form with the bark on the curved part 
outside, and the perfectly flat sawn surface on the inside. 

One less-than-erudite Forestry Commission public 
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relations man recently said that if a pulp mill (of a scale to 
dwarf the Tasmanian Wesley proposal) is not built on the 
Clarence River to gobble up all the waste — 400 million 
tonnes of it a year — then the native forest industry might 
collapse (oh no!). 

His concept of waste is all of the above, plus any tree 
whichis nota perfect saw log: gun-barrel straight and sound. 
In other words, all those trees with character — the ones 
which hold the soil together and provide shade, the ones 
which sustain wildlife with a multitude of elements from 
blossoms to nesting hollows. 

But back to flitches. We wanted a wall cladding that 
looks attractive and we looked at many alternatives, like a 
sawdust and cement mix poured into the frame. Cement 
however, tends to draw from its surroundings, physically 
and psychologically. Our area was essentially a region of 
fine timber trees, and we feel an almost spiritual need to use 
the most available, and hence appropriate, building material 
around us. 

The Masai on the savannah built in grass. The 
American Indian, living among the large grazing animals 


———— 
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The Whitehead's home: flitches could be the ideal cheap and attractive wall cladding for many owner-builders. 
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like buffalo and elk, built in skins. The river dwellers of the 
Tigris Euphrates built in mud. When trees become timber 
the value-added factor makes them prohibitive cost-wise, 
unless you get it for nothing. 


Flitches 


“Can I fill my trailer with some offcuts?” I screamed 
to the Mill Man above the demented wail of the huge saw. 

“Okay, take it from that pile over there so you don’t 
get in the way of the trucks,” he replied, pointing a non- 
existent index finger in the general direction of apile of giant 
fiddle sticks. 

“How much will it cost?” 

“Forget it — it’s only rubbish.” 

“Gee, thanks!” 

Loading the flitches was hot, hard and dirty work, and 
to take enough to clad a whole house took quite a few trailer 
loads but eventually we had it all, and the price was right: 
one carton of apple cider formally presented to the Mill Man. 
I thought I detected a hint of disappointment on his weath- 
ered features when he looked in the box. What else did he 
think would be in there? 


Cladding the walls 

We played around with the flitches, which were in 
convenient eight foot lengths, but with varying widths, and 
eventually found a method which satisfied all requirements. 
Blue-backed aluminium sarking is first nailed to the outside 
of the studs. This provides a weather and vermin seal and is 
essential because, due to the imperfection of some of the 
flitches, small gaps are inevitable. Then each flitch is cut on 
a 30 degree angle along both edges of the length with a 
circular saw — a mongrel of a job, however it is only 
sapwood so it’s not too bad. This gives the necessary 
lapping. The average width cover was about 12 cm. De- 
pending on the size of the trees they are milling at the time, 
some flitches can cover up to 30 cm and more! 

The boards are then nailed with gal bullet heads 
laterally along the studs, working from the bottom up — flat 
side against the studs of course. Corners can be handled in 
a variety of ways, but we just butted one wall against the 
other. The boards join on the studs. Because of the irregular 
nature of the finish (even the bark is left on to peel off in its 
own good time), a high degree of craftsmanship is not 
required — thank heavens. Yet the effect is most pleasing: 
like a slim-line log cabin with its varying textures and tones 
of grey. There are even knots, whorls and other features 
which tend to individualise each board. The walls are very 
strong with average timber thickness being 2 to 3 centi- 
metres, and because they’re hardwood (mainly blackbutt, 
grey gum and bloodwood) I expect them to outlive me. 

No treatment seemed necessary because the house is 
on fairly high stumps with ant caps. We’ve noticed no 
shrinkage and the first wall has been up for 18 months now. 
A good method to assure the long life of the flitches is to have 
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The corners were simply handled by buțting one wall 


against another. Alan believes that a high level of carpen- 


try skill isn't needed because of the irregularities in the 
flitches. The average wall thickness is two to three cm. 


a verandah or wide eaves over the wall: eminently sensible 
for a host of other reasons as well. 

The finish may lack the status-symbol honing of your 
typical three bedroom, brick venereal, double garage, but it 
fits in more harmoniously in its bush/creek setting than most 
project homes. 

“The wall would look lovely with a few fern bas- 
kets,” said MW, her head cocked sideways like a yellow 
robin, “and some orchids, they would grow into the bark and 
cracks. And some epiphytes; stags and elkhorns . . .” 

Garden walls? Walled gardens? 

Soon the south, or weather, side was festooned with 
garlands of greenery, casting fretwork patterns of light and 
shade on the now living walls. Tree-ferns and flowering 
shrubs grown below soften the hard edges, and the whole 
thing has taken on the appearance of a forest gnome’s home, 
complete with resident fauna population. We have St 
Andrew’s Cross spiders, paper wasps and small lizards, all 
living in the plants and cracks of the boards. 

Every few months I raise my nose to the south-west 
like a beagle and smell the ironically perfumed destruction 
of another great pile of ‘waste’ and wonder how many 
beautiful trees have been sacrificed on the pyre of profli- 
gacy. Perhaps one day many of them can be left standing, a 
day when imagination in resource-use becomes the rule 
rather than the exception. 
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~ Fire without matches ~ 


by Keith Burgess* 
Armidale, New South Wales. 


ANY people say that total self-sufficiency is 

unachievable, that we will always be partly 

dependent on someone and that we cannot do 
away with all modern aids. Whether this is true or not, there 
is no alternative for those of us 
who dream of being totally 
self-sufficient. We must keep 
trying, bit by bit, and one day, 
who knows? So here is one 
more basic step towards self- 
sufficiency — lighting a fire 
without matches. 

When colonists first 
settled in Australia, they did 
not have the self striking 
matches that we know today. 
An English pharmacist by the 
name of John Walker invented 
the match in 1826. Walker 
dipped wooden splints in a 
paste of chlorate of potash, 
sulphide of animony, gum ara- 
bic and water. 

When the mixture dried, it 
could be struck by pinching it 
in a fold of sandpaper and pull- 
ing it out briskly. These fric- 
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tion matches were marketed as ‘Lucifers’ in 1829, but did 
not come into common usage until the second half of the 
Nineteenth Century. 

Early settlers in Australia had various fire lighting 
methods available to them. One method was to use a flint 
and steel. Another method used the lock on a flintlock 
muzzle-loading gun, rifle or pistol, and yet another method 
available was the tinderlighter, although this method was 


Above: The char tin in 
an open fire. The tin 
should be removed 
when the gases stop 
escaping through the 
hole in the end of the 
tin. The hole should 
then be plugged. 


Left: Keith's fire bag, 
tinder box and fire 
steel. Note that the fire 
steel is tied to the bag 
so it can't be misplaced. 


N 


Keith is about to strike the sparks onto the charcloth 
in the tinder nest. 


generally only available to wealthier pioneers. 

To the early pioneers, both in Australia and the 
Americas the flint and steel was a highly prized possession. 
With a flint and steel and the knowledge of what native plant 
materials to use with it, a person could range far and wideand 
never be without fire. The flint and steel was often kept in 
a special fire bag which the colonials sometimes called their 
‘fireworks’. In this fire bag, which was usually made of 
leather, was also kept some tinder and a tinderbox containing 
more tinder and some charcloth. The tinder could be teased 
rope, dried grass, coconut fibre or even an old bird nest. I 
often find old bird nests lying on the ground when on walks 
and I put these into my fire bag for later use. 

The charcloth must be made from cotton cloth or 
linen cloth or a combination of both, but material with 
synthetics in it will not do. If there is any secret to flint and 
steel fire lighting, then it is in the use of charcloth. Other 
native plant materials can be substituted but in this article we 
will only cover cotton and linen cloth for use in making 
charcloth. To make charcloth, first obtain a tin. I use a 150 
g coffee substitute tin, but as long as it has a press seal lid the 
tin could be bigger or smaller. 

Punch a hole in the tin’s lid with a nail and you now 
have achartin. Cut your cotton or linen cloth into four or five 
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inch squares, place a number of these cloth squares into your 
chartin. Do not pack the material in tightly. 

Now put the lid on the tin and place it on an open fire 
orin your stove firebox. As the tin heats up, smoke and gases 
will escape through the hole in the lid. These gases may 
catch fire and produce a miniature blow torch, but don’t 
worry. Leave the tin in the fire until the gases have stopped, 
then carefully remove the tin from the fire with tongs, place 
it on a non-combustible surface to cool and as soon as 
possible plug the hole in the lid with a small stick or the nail 
you used to punch the hole. 

Blocking or plugging the hole is important. You 
must stop oxygen from entering the tin or the material within 
may be consumed. 

Once the tin has cooled you can remove the lid and 
pull out the material. What you should have is totally black 
charred cloth that is firm to touch but easily pulled apart — 
this is charcloth. You can char material in front of a fire 
without a tin, but with a tin it is much easier. 


Lighting the fire 

Using a small handful of tinder (for instance, dry 
grass) make the tinder into a small nest. Now place one or 
two pieces of charcloth in the centre of the nest. The 
following instruction is for right handers, left hander simply 
reverse. Hold the fire steel in your left hand directly over the 
charcloth in the nest of tinder. Now take up your piece of 
flint in your right hand. It does not have to be flint — any 
hard stone with a sharp edge will do, and quartz works fine. 
Now what we are going to do is strike the edge of the steel 
a downward glancing blow with the sharp edge of the flint, 
creating sparks which will fall onto the charcloth in the 
centre of the tinder nest. 

The sparks are actually minute slivers of steel shaved 
off, and made red hot through friction. This should give you 
a better idea of the angle at which you must strike the steel 
with the sharp edge of the flint. If your flint is not sharp you 
will not produce good hot sparks, in fact you probably won’t 
create any sparks at all. If you want to sharpen your flint 
simply break off the edge. This can be done with a pair of 
pliers or by chipping with a small hammer, or hammer and 
punch. 


Glowing spots 

Okay, you have struck sparks onto the charcloth, and 
now you should, if the charcloth has caught the sparks, be 
able to see one or more glowing red spots. These glowing 
spots, if left, will slowly consume the charcloth as they 
spread. Before this happens, and you have plenty of time so 
don’t rush, blow hard and steady on the charcloth. I prefer 
to pick up the nest in my hands, with any wind or breeze 
behind me, I hold the nest up just above my face and forward 
and then blow. Soon the charcloth will be a glowing mass 
and the tinder will catch fire. 


You can light your fire or candles from the lighted 
tinder. Usually I need no other tinder to light a fire and I 
simply build my small fire slowly on top of my burning 
tinder nest. 


Other methods 


The gun lock method and the tinderlighter are much 
the same. Charcloth is placed in the pan, the frizzen is closed 
over the pan and the lock is cocked and fired. The smoulder- 
ing charcloth is then removed from the pan and placed in the 
tinder nest. 

Many old colonial homes still bear the marks of 
round ball and shot in walls, because the user forgot to plug 
the touch hole and a spark got through and set off the gun 
when it was being used to start the fire! 

Anyone wanting to buy flint and steel, can send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope (large size) to: Glen and 
Anthea Mitchell, Pioneer Forge, RMB 1255 Carboor Road, 
Milawa, Victoria, 3678, and ask for their price list. 

If any readers are interested in learning other meth- 
ods of primitive fire lighting or living skills, I am running 
courses all year round. Send mea large SSAE and I will send 
you my brochure. 

*” Wychwood”, Boorolong Road, MSF 2007, Armidale, 
New South Wales, 2350. 
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A reproduction 18th Century tinderlighter. Note the 
large pan and the candleholder attached. 


Making nest boxes 


for Australian birds 


If you live in the bush or the city you may like to encourage native birds to visit your 
property. One way is to make nesting boxes and install them in your trees. It works, 
and here’s how you do it.* 


ANY native Australian birds use tree hollows 

for nesting. Among the better know species are 

cockatoos, parrots and kookaburras, but par- 
dalotes, treecreepers, owls, some ducks and other species 
need holes in trunks and hollow branches for nest-sites. 
These birds have successfully used artificial nest-boxes and 
many have returned year after year to the same box. 


Pest birds 

Unfortunately, sparrows, European starlings and 
Indian mynas become nuisances in many areas by dominat- 
ing nest-boxes at the expense of native species. Some people 
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interested in the idea have either given up, or delayed using 
nest-boxes because they do not have the heart to destroy 
unwanted tenants. If the box is inspected almost daily in the 
early stages, the nesting material introduced by pest birds 
can be removed before the eggs are laid. Starlings can fill 
two or three holes with nest material before finally using one 
as anest. Boxes can be made to suit particular species, by, 
for example, controlling the size of the entrance hole. 
Unfortunately, holes too small for starlings and spar- 
rows are too small for almost all other suburban hollow- 
nesting birds except pardalotes and tree martins. Sparrows 
and starlings seem to prefer perches near the entrance hole, 


so do not provide perches near boxes in areas where these 
birds are pests. A deterrent is to erect nest-boxes after 
sparrows and starlings have begun nesting, or to block the 
entrance hole temporarily. 

Entrance hole sizes to deter pests are as follows: 70 
mm prevents brush-tailed possums, 45 mm prevents Indian 
mynas, 35 mm prevents starlings, 28 mm prevents house 
sparrows and 26 mm prevents tree sparrows. 


Entrance hole 

Boxes with entrance holes near the top seem to be the 
most successful. In general, birds prefer almost the smallest 
hole they can fit into. The hole can be off-centre, and can be 
round, square or oval. A small entrance hole near the top of 
the box ensures that the hollow is kept dark. 


Artificial sites 

Wooden nest-boxes are usually used, but hollow logs 
and branches are very popular with birds too. Plastic drums, 
and pipes of concrete, ceramic, PVC and bamboo have all 
been successful. They may be placed vertically or horizon- 
tally, depending on the species to be attracted. 

If using logs, be sure you are not taking them from a 
site where they are already being used by wildlife. Wooden 
boxes are not difficult to make (the birds do not mind rough 
carpentry, as long as it is weatherproof) and they are easier 
to handle than hollow log boxes. Remember that thin-walled 
boxes can become hot if exposed to the sun. 

Birds prefer hollows that are cosy but not too restrict- 
ing. Read all you can about the natural nest-sites of the 
species you hope to attract and then try to imitate this as 
closely as possible. 


Size and shape of box 


Size and shape can vary according to the target 
species. Native species appear to favour boxes longer or 
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deeper than 15 to 20 cm square. Kookaburras need a 
horizontal box about 40 cm long and 15cm or more wide, but 
not very deep. Their entrance hole needs to be not too far 
above the floor of the box because the chicks excrete from 
the nest and therefore need access to the entrance. Rosellas 
use both horizontal and vertical boxes, but seem to prefer 
vertical ones about 40 cm deep and 10 to 15 cm wide. 
Striated pardalotes also use both horizontal and vertical 
boxes. They build their bark nests 20 cm or more in from the 
entrance hole. 

Other parrots, such as red-rumped parrots and lo- 
rikeets, use horizontal and vertical nest sites. Remember that 
fledglings will eventually need to climb up out of the box, so 
arough inner surface, or a ‘ladder’ of a few horizontal sticks 
should be attached to the inside of the front wall. Chicken 
wire is successful if fitted carefully, so that sharp ends do not 
protrude. 


Other features of the box 


A hinged panel (either roof, side or front) enables 
inspection and cleaning after use. Leather straps can be used 
for the hinges. Make sure that the panel cannot be acciden- 
tally knocked open. 

A short overhang or ‘verandah’ may be useful in 
reducing exposure to both light and weather. The roof 
should slope slightly to allow rain to run off. To avoid heat 
stress in the nest, a false roof can be made, allowing for vents 
in the ceiling. 

A box should be durable enough to last several 
seasons, so should preferably be weatherproofed using creo- 
sote or weatherproofing paint. A few small drainage holes 
in the floor may be useful. Caulking compound can be used 
to block cracks that may let in too much air or light. The inner 
surfaces of the box should preferably be a dark colour. 

Some parrots, pardalotes and other birds use a perch 
near the entrance but it is not necessary. A perch does not 
necessarily have to be built onto the box. Sparrows and 


starlings seem to prefer entrance perches, so it may be better 
to omit them. 

The floor of the box should be covered with a handful 
or two of decayed wood, sawdust, shredded bark or similar 
material. Although many species bring their own material, 
there are a few which will not normally nest unless some is 
already present. Natural hollows have decayed wood, so try 
to imitate these conditions. 


Placing the box 

Avoid positions that allow entry of cold and rain, and 
also consider direct hot sun. The direction which the 
entrance faces is probably not important in evenly-shaded 
and sheltered situations, although some leaf cover above the 
box may be beneficial. Do not tilt the box backwards, 
because this allows weather and light to enter more easily. 
Any number of boxes may be placed in an area. They can be 
sited in parks or farms, if you get permission. Deeper boxes 
attached to fenceposts may be used by rosellas, but remem- 
ber that starlings will often get there first. 

Low boxes are easily vandalised, so try to place them 
three metres or more above the ground. Ducks vary in their 
nesting requirements, but ideally. place the box ina tree near 


water, preferably within cover. 

A metal strip or protruding collar to stop predators 
suchas cats can be placed around the tree trunk or post below 
the box. Barbed wire has also been used in some circum- 
stances. (Don’t use it in public areas). 

Whether you use strapping, wire or nails, it is essen- 
tial that the box is firmly positioned. Avoid using nails if the 
tree is one day likely to be sawn, and remember that trunks 
and branches will grow, perhaps breaking a strap or wire. 


Inspecting boxes 

Resist the temptation to open nest-boxes to con- 
stantly examine the contents — you can follow the progress 
by watching from a distance. Any inspection should be 
planned in advance, so that as little disturbance as possible 
is caused. A careless inspection could cause a bird to desert 
the box. Remember that other creatures may use the box, so 
be prepared for birds, possums, bats, spiders, bees and other 
animals. Ifa bird is sitting tightly, do not disturb it or attempt 
to feel the eggs. Several species have more than one brood 
per season, for example, owlet nightjars have raised two 
clutches and striated pardalotes three clutches in artificial 
nest sites. 


Other species of parrots 
and cockatoos, kingfishers, 
treecreepers, some native 
finches, owls, ducks, kestrels, 
whitefaces and buff-rumped and 
chestnut-rumped thornbills also 
use hollows and could be at- 
tracted to nest boxes. 

Please advise the Bird 
Observers’ Club of Australia of 
the results of any nest-box use, 
so that your experience can help 
others. 
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Tree lucerne for small farmers 


by Sophie Masson 
Guyra, New South Wales. 


AGASASTE (tree lucerne) is a leguminous fodder 

crop that is rapidly gaining in popularity among 

Australian farmers. It is well-suited to the small- 
scale farmer because it is relatively easy to grow, fast 
growing, and does not require high capital or maintenance 
input. 

As a fodder and windbreak tree, it can be extremely 
useful. This year, we planted quite a few tagasastes, mainly 
as windbreaks, but also to provide fodder for animals at a 
later date. They are attractive, leafy trees, and if properly 
cared for, can survive a variety of climates and conditions. 
We found that the smaller trees we planted died or were set 
back very severely after they were hit by heavy frost and 
snow; but the larger ones are still thriving, despite high 
winds, shockingly low temperatures and a fairly low level of 
maintenance! 


DEPT 3 GAS 


Tagasaste is cheap, easy to obtain, and acts like a true 
legume by fixing atmospheric nitrogen in the soil. Itis of the 
botanical family Fabaceae, within the order Fabales (its 
botanical name is Chamaecytisus palmensis). Itis part of the 
huge variety of leguminous plants which include other such 
luminaries as lucerne, peanuts and soya beans. Itis a native 
of the island of La Palma, in the Canary Islands group, where 
it has been used for many hundreds of years. Tagasaste, in 
fact, is at the base of the island’s agriculture. 

La Palma’s agriculture is based on small-scale farm- 
ing, with market gardens, pigs, goats, sheep and rabbits 
being kept in most villages. Livestock, which is kept in pens, 
is fed on tagasaste which is grown by each household. 
Tagasaste is also harvested from where it grows wild, on the 
slopes above the villages. The plants are grown as the 
understorey to the large Canary Island pines, and are eaten 
by wild goats and deer. Tagasaste is harvested by hand with 
a small tool specific for the purpose, called a padona. 

According to two experts from Farm Fodder Trees, 
who visited the Canary Islands recently on a fact-finding 
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mission, the padona enables farmers to harvest up to 150 kg 
of tagasaste per hour! It is a small, sharp curved knife, and 
La Palma farmers say that it is far less damaging to the plant 
than ordinary secateurs. The La Palma farmers’ efficient 
husbanding of this resource has led to them having a very 
comfortable lifestyle, combining traditional and modern 
features. 

Tagasaste is an evergreen and thus can provide fod- 
der for animals at all times of the year. Itcan even withstand 
direct grazing, although this method is not recommended, as 
it will eventually kill the plant. It grows to about five metres 
and is quite bushy, with white flowers appearing in spring. 
It seeds well, and summer and early autumn are the times 
recommended for using it for fodder. It can also be cut for 
fodder in winter, but grows back slowly from such cutting. 

Tagasaste grows well in most soils and climates, 
although, as we’ ve observed, it is sensitive to frost in its early 
stages. It does not like waterlogging, but can cope with 
moderately acid soils. 

Tagasaste is an extremely palatable fodder, compar- 
ing well with good pasture forages. The stems’ nutritional 
value is as good as hay. Because it is deep-rooted, tagasaste 
can tap into subsoil moisture and so is very useful in 
providing green feed during dry summers. 

As shelter, tagasaste has an important role to play. 
Planted close together, the bushes form an effective wind- 
break and can be used to shelter crops, animals and windy 
house-fence lines! They are attractive plants, with lots of 
pale green leaves, and are effective all year round. Tagasaste 
timber can also be harvested for firewood and for carving. 
The plant is also very attractive to bees and provides good 
forage for them when other kinds are not available. 
Tagasaste can also be useful in providing an understorey for 
tree-farming plots, as well as benefitting associated crops 
and pastures because of its nitrogen-fixing abilities. 
Because it is such a fast, hardy grower, it is also becoming 
increasingly important in land conservation and reclama- 
tion, and has been used with success to revegetate eroded 
areas. Finally, tagasaste is also an attractive plant, whichcan 
be a useful and pretty addition to a garden or farm. 


Growing tagasaste 

Tagasaste can be grown in two ways: by transplant- 
ing or direct seeding. Seeds need treatment before they can 
be sown, either by scarifying, or by dropping the seed into 
water which has just bdiled, then taking the container from 
the heat and letting the seed soak in the cooling water. Seeds 
will then swell and be ready for planting. Seed needs 
inoculation with rhizobia (which nodulates the plants and 
helps them form a nitrogen-fixing relationship, or else by 
adding soil from around the roots of a healthy tagasaste tree. 
Seedlings or larger plants can also be transplanted success- 
fully.* 

You will have to protect your tagasaste against such 
uninvited guests as kangaroos and wild pigs because the 
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fodder is not only palatable to domestic animals. When the 
plants are first established, they will need a good watering, 
although they look after themselves much of the time. Don’t 
plant small seedlings in frost periods! Best time for planting 
varies from district to district, although a rough guide is late 
winter for lower-rainfall areas and early to mid-spring for 
higher-rainfall areas. We actually planted ours in early 
summer, as our latest frost is often in November. 

Tagasaste seems to be fairly resistant to pests, al- 
though it does have one major one — stem borer — which 
seems to especially like gnarled, twisted mature trees. Root 
rots can also be a problem in wet soils. 

You can harvest your own tagasaste seed, and if well 
cleaned, can even sell it to friends, neighbours and others. 
There’s virtually no limit to the benefits of tagasaste. It’s a 
plant that’s well worth growing for a variety of uses. 


*A good source of seeds, seedlings and everything you need 

for establishing tagasaste is the company, Farm Fodder 
Trees, 27 Hume Lane, Mt Dandenong, Victoria, 3767. For 
about $160 you can get a very good kit which includes seed 
or seedlings, inoculating material, a padona or harvesting 
tool, and a new book on cultivating and using of tagasaste. 
This kit enables you to grow about 1500 of the plants! Write 
to the company for further details and full price list. There 
are also cheaper kits available. 


The 
Seed 
Savers' 
Network 


"Before hybrid vegetables are all that's 
left please help us maintain locally 


adapted strains for your area." 


Send SASE and find out how, to Michel or Jude 
The Seed Savers' Network, PO Box 105, 
NIMBIN, NSW, 2480. 

“Preserving the Genetic Basis for Tomorrow’s Food.” 


Chamomile — the health and beauty herb 


(Anthemis nobilis compositae) 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


HAMOMILE originates in Europe, and was 

prized by the ancient Egyptians for its curative 

powers, as well as being used in folk medicine in 
Britain for centuries. It was a favourite herb for strewing on 
the floors of houses for its sweet fresh scent when trodden on, 
and its insect-repelling qualities. The fragrance of chamo- 
mile has been likened to fresh apples. 

There are two main varieties of chamomile. The 
German variety (Matricaria Chamomilla) is an annual, and 
the most popular for use as a herbal tea, while the creeping 
English variety (Anthemis nobilis) is a perennial. 

The English variety has fine feathery leaves and a 
creeping, matting habit. In late summer it sends up stems of 
flowerheads which make a beautiful informal lawn. One 
such lawn still flourishes in Buckingham Palace grounds! 

German chamomile grows quickly into a bushy little 
plant with fine foliage and bears flowers profusely for quite 
some time. 

The herb can be raised from seed, although this 
method takes longer than by root-division. Existing clumps 
can be lifted out quite easily and separated into rooted pieces. 
Both seed and divided roots should be planted into soil that 
has been well dug over, and if the soil is heavy, some sandy 
loam should be added. Adding well-rotted compost will 
ensure strong growth and healthy plants. If planting a lawn, 
plant the runners about 30 cm (12 inches) apart, keep well- 
watered, and as they begin to creep, add a light top-dressing 
to help the plants mat and spread. 


Harvesting 

Both English and German chamomile are grown for 
their flowers, and these should be harvested by midday if 
possible, before the sun has drawn the valuable volatile 
essences from the blossoms. Pick the opened heads care- 
fully with scissors on a clear day, and spread them out on a 
wire sieve, or on sheets of paper, ina cool, airy place. When 
papery, put the fragrant heads into clean, dry, screw-top jars. 


Culinary 

A pleasant drink, for any time of day, may be made 
with one or two litres of half chamomile tea (sweetened with 
a little honey), and half natural, sparkling mineral water. 
Pour this mixture into a glass jug with ice cubes, add thin 
slices of lemon and have a few whole chamomile flowers 
floating on top. 
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Medicinal r 

Chamomile tea has been famous for centuries for its 
relaxing qualities, the calming of frayed nerves, and the 
soothing effect on the digestion. It is helpful to women 
suffering from menstrual pain and tension. Children also 
benefit from a mild infusion of this tea, if they are restless 
and overtired. It is also an excellent tea to drink when 
suffering from a cold or fever. An infusion of flowers, 
strained, and poured into a hot bath, will reduce muscular 
weariness and fatigue. Strained, cooled chamomile tea will 
also relieve the pain and discomfort of a sty in the eye. 


Cosmetic 

An infusion of flowers, strained and cooled can be 
used as a hair rinse, and will improve the colour and general 
health of hair. Chamomile, used in facial steams or incorpo- 
rated into cream, is soothing and strengthening to skin 
tissues. It is also useful in ‘facial masks’, beauty lotions, 
herbal soap, body lotion, for sunburn, tired eyes and aching 
feet. 


Companion planting 

Small clumps of chamomile growing near onions, 
cabbages and wheat plants will help them. It is also an 
excellent addition to the compost heap. Spent chamomile- 
tea flowers as well as unwanted foliage will help to keep the 
compost sweet, while adding to its personal store of miner- 
als, especially calcium. 

On the farm, calves and other animals suffering from 
hoof rot, may be helped by using chamomile in compresses. 


reate your own vice, 
out of wood 


by Len Levine 
Port Augusta, South Australia. 


ECONDHAND wood, such as that suggested for 

building the ten dollar workbench described in Earth 

Garden 70, can be hard to come by. The only source 
I know of in Port Augusta was with the demolition of the 
gaol, and its contents were sold to an Adelaide contractor. 

However, if the wood can be found, then an expen- 
sive commercially bought vice is not needed. So I'll sketch 
the idea — use common sense for wood sizes. 

Twoplanksare fastened to the legs of the workbench, 
low down and parallel to the floor. Two other planks 
similarly, are fastened further up. 


A piece of wood, which is the same width as the table 
legs, becomes a swinging arm which fits between the two 
lower planks at either X, Y or Z. 

Aremovable pin goes through the planks and swing- 
ing arm. When working on slim work pieces, the pin should 
be passed through X — if it’s quite thick then through the 
holes at Z. 

The head of the swinging arm has a plank attached, 
with which the workpiece can be fastened to the edge of the 
table. 

The wedge can be driven downward with a carpen- 
ter’s mallet. The work piece is fastened by driving a wedge 
between the pins and swinging arm at X,, X, or X,. The 
swinging arm jams the piece against the edge of the table. To 
loosen the piece, simply hit the wedge upward. 
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Earth Garden's regular organic gardening column, 
written by Jackie French 


Winter — Beating the Cold 


G 


you can afford the infrastructure. 


REENHOUSES, cloches, frame gardens, compost boxes, walled gar- 
dens. These are all ways to cheat the cold and extend your growing 
season. The success of these depends on the amount of work and money § 
you want to put into them. Theoretically you can grow avocadoes in Antarctica, if Ẹ 


Having said this, I have to admit that I don’t regularly use any of them: did 


once, now don’t bother. I find that I can 
easily grow a year’s supply of food here 
with nothing more than my hands and a 
wheelbarrow. Okay, we don’t have 
fresh tomatoes for early spring and 
summer, or melons till autumn but one 
of the joys of gardening for me is eating 
with the seasons. Sometimes about late 
December, when I’m longing for afresh 
tomato salad, I do start thinking about a 
glasshouse. Maybe we’ll get one some- 
day, when I grow another pair of hands. 

On the other hand, the Araluen 
Valley of southern New South Wales 
does have a decent growing season. If 
we didn’t get tomatoes till autumn, or 
they could be frosted at Christmas, I 
think I’d start a fairly substantial gar- 
dener’s assistance scheme: glass over 
part of the house, and at least a walled 
garden. 

Things like glasshouses do 
work. A friend who built a glasshouse a 
year ago now has tomatoes at the begin- 
ning of December — instead of the 
middle of February — and eats them 
well into mid-winter. A walled garden 
can give you at least another month’s 
frost-free growing in spring and au- 
tumn. Hot beds will give you crops at 
least two weeks early. All of them will 
protect you against the ‘freak frost? — 
one that comes when everything is 
growing strongly — and wipes out the 
garden. 


An easy hot bed 

Get hold of some old timber, 
make it into a frame that sits just lower 
than your knees, glue down some glass 
(forget about putty) angled towards the 
morning sun (this will probably be north 
east). 

Aneven simpler hot bed is to get 
some old windows and sit them on 
bricks. (This was my first attempt at 
solar assistance). 

The advantage of this method is 
that you can move the windows, and the 
bricks, whenever you want to, to get an 
early crop of tomatoes or finish off the 
okra before the frost. Hot boxes can get 
too hotin summer so a moveable hot box 
can just be lugged away till you need it 
again. 

You can also change the angle. 
Don’t forget that the position of the sun 
rise changes throughout the year. Here 
in the valley this can mean a lot of 
difference: rising in a dip or behind Big 
Henry, the mountain at our back. You 
can angle a moveable cold frame with 
each season. 


Plastic 


If you don’t have old glass try 
plastic instead. It works almost as well 
but doesn’t last as long, unless your 
household plays cricket in which case it 
may last longer. 
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Plastic tunnels 


Everyone I know who’s had one 
of these has raved about them, till a 
storm blows them away. Maybe no one 
anchors them down well enough. But 
they are cheaper than glasshouses, port- 
able, manoeuvrable, can be snaked 
around the garden or stretched along a 
fence, and produce crops at least a 
month or more early. 


Tyre garden 

These store heat. Firstly because 
they’re black, and secondly because the 
air gaps in the middle help insulation. 
They are also higher than the ground 
around (slightly more out of frost 
reach). I use them to grow potatoes 
through winter, to get early pumpkins 
and to shelter late lettuce. 
Just pile old tyres together. If you have 
more than two yov’ ll need a stake down 
the centre to stop them toppling. Throw 
in some weeds (fresh, not dried, if pos- 
sible — they’ Il start to rot and this will 
produce bottom heat for your plants) 
then cover with compost, soil and pot- 
ting mix. A hand depth is usually 
enough because the mulch below will 
quickly rot if you keep it hot, moist and 
fed with a high nitrogen diet like liquid 
manure or compost water. Cover either 
of these with water and dilute till it’s the 
colour of weak tea. Water the tyre bed 


twice a week with it. The more tyres the greater your ‘heat 
sink’. Twenty tyres insulate better than two. 


The wire mulch garden 

Take an old tree guard, or another piece of wire, wrap 
itinacircle and place it over your vulnerable plant. Then fill 
it with airy mulch, like old hay, bracken, shredded com 
stalks or dried weeds, nearly to the top of the plant. I've kept 
corn, tomatoes, eggplant and even capsicum through winter 
this way. The bigger the mulch blanket, the better the 
protection. 


The table garden 

Find out how high the frost climbs in your garden. 
Look at the trees and see how high they are burnt off. Frosts 
up on the Tableland here can be forty feet high — if so, forget 
it. But if you just have low patches of frost make a garden 
out of frost reach. Fill boxes with compost or potting mix or 
good soil and put them on a table or even an old bedstead. 
You can grow early crops in there. 


Window sills 

This is the greenhouse that everyone has. Save milk 
cartons or tin cans, fill them with potting mix and plant your 
early seedlings. Only plant one to a pot — you want them to 
be big when you plant them out — and you don’t want to 
disturb the roots at all or they’ Il be set back. If this happens, 
your garden planted tomatoes will crop at about the same 
time anyway. 


The conservatory or glasshouse 

This was a Victorian favourite: a glassed-in room 
added to the house, for breakfasting in or eating cucumber 
sandwiches for afternoon tea. After the cold gloomy “Keep 
the sun out — you’ll spoil the carpet” rooms of Victorian 
houses, conservatories were probably heaven. 

Cold houses need conservatories. Not only will they 
grow more plants, they’ll extend your living area, and if they 
open into your house the warm area will spread. They are 
usually cheaper to build than other rooms too and council 
regulations aren’t as strict for conservatories as ‘living 
rooms’. 

In summer they can help cool the house. Hot airrises, 
so an open door into the conservatory will cause a draught, 
pulling cooler air from elsewhere. 

There are many sources of prefab conservatories. 
Many of these are ascheap as you can build them out of new 
materials, with a choice of timber (usually red cedar) alu- 
minium, plastic or glass. 

Double glazing is more expensive and reduces heat 
loss by up to 50 percent. Make sure though that your design 
has opening windows. Most conservatories get too hot in 
summer and plants can die. 

Some have automatic systems that open when a 
certain temperature is reached. It’s also a good idea to have 
blinds, either bamboo, wood or shade cloth, to help cut out 
light and heat in summer. Another option is to have decidu- 
ous vines like grapes, chokoes or hops to shade the walls in 
summer. 


The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. "The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 
house cow owners. $18.00 posted - see page 56 for ordering details. 
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"Let me out of here, quick. 
I've gotta get The Healthy 
House Cow!" 
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Some designs I’ve seen have windows that can be 
removed in summer and replaced with shade cloth: a 
glasshouse in winter, a shade house in summer. 

Conservatory watering can range from a watering 
can to an automatic sprinkler (fine for anyone who likes 
machines to do their gardening). A dripper system hung 
around the roof is excellent. Turniton when youneedit. It ll 
also help cool the house in summer. 

Floors can be dirt, concrete, paving stone, or marble 
tiles for a true Victorian effect — as long as the floor can be 
cleaned of debris that might harbour pests or mildew. 


Heating 

In most areas heaters would be gilding the lily. But 
heaters in winter will keep more frost-sensitive plants, and 
will hurry up ripening. You can use anything from an 
electric bar radiator to a gas heater. Kero heaters give off 
carbon dioxide, which plants like. They also produce water 
vapour and sometimes condensation problems and can give 
off fumes that can be harmful to plants and humans. If you 
have a solar hot water or a stove boosted water system (so 
that there is a lot of hot water) think about surrounding the 
conservatory with hot water pipes to take the chill off at 
night. These can be switched on or off if there isn’t much hot 
water. 

More elaborate conservatories have automatic heat- 
ing that switches on when it falls below a certain temperature 
but these are expensive to install and run. 


Lighting 

This can be for your own use at night, or to encourage 
plant growth. Ask for the correct fluorescent plant lights 
wherever you buy your fittings. 

One warning about all these systems though — like 
any radical changes humans make to the growing system, the 
more you change the more you have to maintain. I plant my 
tomatoes, mulch them, and pick them four months later. 
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Disease prone 

With all these systems you have to keep maintaining 
them. They are also, by and large, more pest and disease 
prone. You may not realise just how much pest control the 
garden predators do — the hoverflies, damsel bugs, wasps 
and ladybird larvae — till they are shut out by plastic or 
glass. You may not realise the role a breeze has in keeping 
your plants free of moulds and mildews till they are locked 
inside a glass or plastic bubble. 

Remember too, that soft sappy growth is a banquet 
for pests. Unless you firmly restrict your greenhouse plants 
to a compost diet (never artificial fertiliser — this is even 
more crucial than in the general garden) they’ll be particu- 
larly pest and disease prone. 

With all of these systems I advise taking out the 
plants or opening up the houses or frames as often as you can 
— on warm mild days for at least a few hours. 


Walled gardens 

Walled gardens were a standby for old English 
kitchen gardens. The walls reflected heat and stored it and 
sheltered gardens from cold wind. They could either be 
completely walled, or simply have one wall that delicate 
plants were grown against. They were often paved which 
gave even more stone or brick to store andareflect heat. 

If you choose a walled garden, make sure at least one 
wall faces north, and use this for heat loving plants. Make 
sure other walls keep off the cold winter wind. Remember 
that wind direction can change with the season. Sometimes 
simply sheltering you garden from the wind is enough to 
keep delicate plants through winter or get them going in 
spring. Walled orchards were also popular in the old days. 
In fact this was the only way fruit like apricots and grapes 
could be grown in the English climate. (If a walled garden 
can produce oranges in London and peaches in Lancashire 
you should be able to do the same anywhere in Australia, no 
matter how barren). 


Tyres sheltering plants ~ plant in the 
Crevices betwen the tyes as wellas inside. 


Fast seedlings 

Cover your pot of seedlings either with a plastic bag 
tied on with a rubber band or an upended glass jar. If you 
have any thick old double glass insulators try those. 


What to plant now 

Apart from onions, any seeds you plant now will do 
twice as well planted when the soil starts te warm up. Plant 
if you want to feel virtuous. Otherwise wait. 

Tubers and perennials on the other hand should be put 
in now. Rhubarb, asparagus and artichokes are the spring 
feasts of anyone trying to be self sufficient. You'll be 
picking them before any of the new crops are producing. Put 
in some Jerusalem artichokes too (somewhere where they 
can grow every year, as you’ ll never get rid of them — just 
grub up a few tubers when you want them). They are 
wonderful baked, as long as you are with understanding 
friends: one meal produces enough gas to run a methane 
generator. Don’t bother ordering them from a seed cata- 
logue. Buy them from the grocer’s instead. 
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Don’t forget that potatoes can be planted well before 
the end of the frost season. They need at least three weeks 
to start shooting anyway. 


Plan a kitchen garden 

Every home should have a patch outside the kitchen 
door, a sort of ‘growing larder’. This is where you can pick 
herbs for stuffing, chives for the omelette, enough salad 
green to fill a bowl or at least decorate the plate, greens for 
the stew or to add to spuds for soup — a garden for flavour 
and salads, not for bulk. 


Parsley 

This is an essential to add to anything from omelettes 
to stews, or to make a tabouli salad. I grow both the curled 
and the Italian varieties. Try turnip rooted. You can eat the 
roots as well as the leaves. Actually you can eat any parsley 
root, grated raw or cooked — they taste a bit like celery. 


Chives 

Use chives instead on onions. Sprinkle it on sand- 
wiches, and grow a lot of them, at least six bunches. Grow 
garlic chives too. It’s a lot easier than harvesting and drying 
garlic. They are slower growing than ordinary chives. Both 
can be grown from seed or by dividing a clump. Try and get 
hold of Siberian chives, which are very cold hardy for winter 
growing — see ‘sources of supply’ in Earth Garden 64, page 
29. 


Salad burnet 


This is a ferny cucumber-tasting plant for salads and 
sandwiches. 


Basil 
Although basil is a summer plant, I grow perennial 
basil by the kitchen wall, where it is frost protected. It has 
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almost the same taste, but very small leaves in a neat bright 
green ball. 


Mint 

Mint is good for tea, in salads, fruit salads and for 
keeping away flies, but notin the garden as it spreads. I plant 
mint under trees and mow them as they spread into the grass 
— the scent stays for hours. I like Egyptian mint best, if you 
can getit. It’s mild enough to eat as a salad, bright green and 
slightly curled. Ginger mint tea is the best drink I know for 
a cold night. 


Rocket 

This is a smoky salad green, as is French sorrel 
(slightly bitter). Land cress is toughish but good when added 
to the others. a 

If you wanta slightly larger garden think about a few 
cos lettuces. You can pull off a few leaves as you want them, 
summer or winter. Justremember to keep them well fed and 
watered or they may turn bitter (bitter lettuce has had its 
growth checked by heat, lack of water or food). Add a few 
silver beet plants. Again, the more food and water the more 
tender the leaves. Young leaves are good in salads. Evena 
cherry tomato, which survives mild frosts, is possible or a 
grafted tomato, which may survive for two seasons. 

If you really want to extend your kitchen garden try 
arrowroot. Plant a bit of the tuber. It grows like a ginger lily 
and is slightly frost sensitive but very pretty. Dig up the root 
and grate it, cover it with water, shake, drain off the cloudy 
liquid and wait till the flour sinks to the bottom. 


Turmeric 

Turmeric is slightly frost sensitive but as lovely as a 
lily with yellow flowers. Grate the root into curries and 
turmeric rice. Use the leaf tips fresh or dried for a green china 
tea or pile them up till they go black like lawn clippings, then 
dry them for fermented ‘ocker’ tea. 

Society garlic is another garlic substitute, about a 
metre high, with blue flowers and garlic flavoured leaves. 
Lemon grass is lovely for tea and lemon flavour in cooking 
(ours dies back each heavy frost but returns in spring). 
Horseradish is also good (dig in a little root and watch it 
spread for miles). Garlic leeks are smaller than leeks and 
grow in clumps — pull a few away as you need them. A bay 
tree is always useful for leaves in a pot for soups, sauces and 
stews and a sweet smelling kitchen. 


Seasonal pests 


Clean up the garden. Any pest-ridden or diseased 
growth from last year should be composted in the middle of 
the heap. Spray deciduous trees for curly leaf, black spot 
scab etc. Use Bordeaux if you must, or seaweed spray 
regularly, and undiluted urine on dormant apple and pear 
trees for scab. 


A useful fungicide A 

I use this for most mildew and fungal problems on 
plants. It’s basically just a very strong chamomile tea (made 
with fresh flowers or a tea bag) with a pinch of baking 
powder for every cup of spray. Avoid spraying flowers — 
stick to the leaves, stalks and soil. It works. 


Questions and Answers 


We recently pinned Jackie down against her typewriter (which was melting from 
Overuse Syndrome), twisted her arm up behind her back, gritted our teeth, and con- 
vinced her that Earth Garden readers would like a question and answer column ap- 

pended to Season By Season. How could she refuse such a gracious request? 

If you have a question on gardening or household pest control send it to Jackie 
at PO Box 38, Braidwood, NSW, 2622, but please remember that a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope is vital. 


Dear Jackie, « 

Excuse the familiarity, but I really feel as though I 
know you as Jackie. Is it possible for your recipe for ‘Cheat 
ginger beer’ to come my way? I'm an avid reader of your 
articles in Earth Garden. Congratulations, and keep up the 
good work for the ‘alternative way’ (the better way). Yours 
sincerely, 

Helen Di Stephano Blazeska, Canberra. 
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Cheat’s Ginger Beer 
(made in five minutes) 

Boil for five minutes 

3 cups raw sugar 

3 sliced lemons 

2 teaspoons ground or fresh ginger 

part of 4 litres of water (depends how big your 
saucepan is). 


Cool. Add a pinch of dried yeast when tepid. Leave 
overnight. Pour into 4 (plastic) bottles and fill them up with 
the rest of the water. Seal. Drink the next day or within a 
week. Bottles kept in the fridge last longer. 

Like all homemade ginger beers this one’s explosive. 
I use old soda water bottles that are less likely to crack. It’s 
a very ‘beery’ beer. Great to drink on a hot day. 


Dear Jackie, 

Can you tell mé if it is possible to grow rice at home? 
I would very much like to be able to do so. Can you tell me 
where I might purchase some rice seed? Yours faithfully, 
J B Armstrong, Brisbane. 


Home grown rice 

Rice is the seed of rice grass, Oryza sativa. Look for 
fresh brown rice. Try germinating a bit of it on wet cotton 
wool. If some of it sprouts you have viable seed. If not, try 
another shop where the stock may be fresher. 

Rice needs moisture. It is usually grown with flood- 
ing, but this can be improvised or even mostly avoided for 
home growing. What you do need is warmth and sunlight. 
Rice needs at least 20° C for vigorous growth. 

Sow rice in spring. Try sowing it first onto boxes of 
potting mix or compost. Don’t cover it with soil. The seeds 
should germinate in a week or two at 25° C (longer if it’s 
cooler). In cold areas try germinating it on the window sill, 
or somewhere else warm and sunny. 

Transplant the rice when the seedlings are as tall as 
your hand. If you just want to grow a bit of rice for fun use 
an old bathtub or bucket where the water won’t run out. 
Otherwise dig a wide hole in your garden. Line it with 
plastic, and replace the soil. Of course if you have some 
marshy ground, or ground that can be built up with dykes 
around it and flooded, you’ ve got no problem. Unlike most 
gardening, don’t have too much organic matter in the soil. It 
can start to ferment in water. 

Cover the soil with a couple of centimetres of water. 
Plant the seedlings. Try to keep the same level of water over 
the soil most of the time till the plants turn yellow. If you 
can’t, don’t worry: I’ve grown rice just in very wet soil. It 
wasn’t a bumper crop but there-was rice to harvest. Fertilise 
with blood and bone, hen manure, oreven alittle urine, every 
two weeks. Remember that rice is a grass and grows best 
with high fertility. 

If you can, use rain water or tank water for rice, but 
not city water — there’ll be a lot of evaporation, and salts, 
fluoride and chlorine can build up in the soil and stunt the 
plants. 

The rice should flower about mid summer. The 
flowers need to be pollinated. The wind will probably do 
this, but you can also brush the plants with a stick to try to 
spread the pollen. As soon as the plants turn yellow drain out 
the water and let the grain ripen. The flower heads will be 
green at first, then yellow. Harvest the rice when the grains 
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feel hard. Try cutting them with a whippersnipper and 
shaking them over newspaper. 


Dear Jackie, 

We have a problem with silverfish. They are eating 
the books and even the posters on the walls. I don’ t want to 
get the Flic people in as my son has a lot of allergies and 
asthma and I am afraid the pesticides make it worse. I hope 
you can help me. Also, do you know of any organic flea 
powder? 

Mrs May Gilmoure. 


Silverfish problem 

Silverfish are soft bodied and easily killed — if you 
can get to them. Pyrethrum spray is effective. If you can’t 
find a pure pyrethrum household spray and don’t want to 
make you own (a tablespoon of flowers to a cup of boiling 
water or three cups for dried flowers) try the garden centres. 
There is at least one pure pyrethrum garden spray available 
that can be used inside as well. Don’t breathe it or let it touch 
your skin — it’s not poisonous but may be irritating. 

Better still, just use the vacuum cleaner. Take all 
your books out and vacuum them and the shelves. Take 
down the posters and clean behind them. Take off any 
cardboard backing in case there are silverfish hiding there. 
Replace the books and sprinkle them with lavender oil. Pure 
lavender oil shouldn’t mark the books, but test it first in case 
itisn’tpure. Dried bay leaves on the shelves and dried cloves 
will also deter silverfish, but it’s the smell that puts them off. 
If you can’t smell cloves or lavender when you put your head 
near the shelves it won’t work: add more. 

Diatomaceous earth can also be sprinkled behind 
paintings. It irritates silverfish and will eventually kill than 
and they avoid it. (It’s the remnants of the skeletons of single 
celled marine creatures — very small and sharp). The only 
problem is that if your son has asthma, don’t use it where he 
can breath it: it’s an irritant. At least one sort of kitty litter 
is made of diatomaceous earth (look at the contents list), or 
you may be able to buy it at pool supply shops. 


Flea powder 

Try derris dust mixed with talcum powder or flour, or 
by itself. Make sure the powder is right down at skin level. 
Derris isn’t a contact poison (it has to be eaten) so wait a few 
days for it to work. It'll also encourage the fleas to abandon 
ship. Combine any flea powdering with vacuuming and 
cleaning up the pet’s bedding. Stick the bedding ina plastic 
bag in the sun for a long hot day to kill the fleas and eggs. 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE 


SUSTAINERS 
See page 56 for details 


Quiet self-sufficiency in Ireland 


by Alan Thomas Dunquin is a little village with the most dramatic and 
Trentham, Victoria. romantic setting imaginable — tiny thatch-roofed stone 
cottages, and sloping bright green fields, abruptly dropping 

HE stretch of coastline from Dingle to Dunquin, on 50 or more metres to the surf. Apparently the film Ryan’ s 

the Dingle Peninsula on the wild west coast of Daughter was filmed here. 

Treland, is the most breathtaking, exciting and Irish Next moming I go for a ride around the end of the 
piece of landscape I’ve experienced. I’ve ridden a motor- peninsula in the bright sunshine. A quick stop at the Golden 
bike through many wild places in Australia and New Zea- Fort: site of a massacre of 600 Irish, Spanish and French 
land and the power of Nature on Ireland’s west coast is as troops who surrendered to an English General of Cromwell 
forceful as anywhere. after a siege. I stop to yarn with a lively old farmer who’s 

The cliffs rise straight from the ocean to steep un- scything oats and tying them into sheaves to dry and store for 
fenced pasture, then to flatter, fenced pasture, the winding cattle feed. He uses a handful of oats to tie each bundle and 
coastal road, and then cottages for the farmers and villagers, I make a fair fist of it when he gives me a go. The farmer 
mostly speaking Irish (Gaellic) as their first tongue. speaks Irish, so communication is slow. He seems so 
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In fact the Dingle Peninsula is an official ‘Gaeltacht’ perfectly placed in his environment, wearing the traditional 
region where the Republic’s Government encourages pres- tweeds of his age, and working in this magnificent setting of 
ervation of the Irish native tongue. The ancient stone fences wild coastline, green stone-fenced fields, a warm sun and 
and fields of pasture on the Peninsula rise to the hilltops from neat little stacks of tied golden oats. 
where the locals cut the turf for their winter fires. 

Seamus 
Dunquin I fire up the Enfield and potter along the road a bit 

The road narrows toa single lane with alow dry stone further. A bee sting under my helmet, so I stop by a stone 
fence as a protective barrier to the 100 metre plus drop as I fence to lick my wounds. This is how I meet Seamus, who 
round another tight curve with a superb view of coastal belongs to the ancient stone fence, or vice versa. 
islands. A statue marks the most westerly point of Europe. Seamus is an incredible slice of Irish life. Seamus 
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lives ina stone cottage on 12 acres of lush Irish pasture, criss- 
crossed with dry-stone fences to divide his land into tiny 
squares. His land is draped like a table cloth over a piece of 
majestic Dingle Peninsula coastline, and starts from the 
steep edge of the ocean cliffs, rising up to the peat bog- 
covered upper slopes of the high hills above. His double- 
storey stone cottage, perhaps eight squares, has walls two 
feet thick — each stone quarried from his land and placed 
there by he and his father. 

“My Daddy and'l built the cottage in 1936,” he tells 
me in lilting Irish tones that make your heart melt. 

“The old cottage was getting a little damp, so Daddy 
thought it was time we built a new one.” 

The ‘new’ one is straightas adie. Warm in winter and 
cool in summer, and with a view over the Kerry Coast from 
the front door that could launch a thousand poets. Seamus 
is 75 and building his ‘new’ cottage reflects his self-suffi- 
cient lifestyle. The remains of the old cottage lie in ruin right 
next to the current one. Seamus casually remarks that his 
family had lived in the old one for 250 years or more 
(probably more). 

Seamus’ 10 dairy cows — the ‘modern’ Friesian 
breed which give more milk, but aren’t dual purpose like his 
old Shorthoms — provide most of his income. During the 
three months over winter when he dries up the cows, he takes 
to the sea in his canvas-covered currach — a fragile looking 
fishing dinghy which has been used all over Ireland for many 
hundreds of years. He sets his nets, and fishes all night for 
bass and mackerel. His catch is salted away in barrels and 
lasts, perfectly fresh, for at least 12 months. 


“Sometimes I forget about half barrel and two years 
later it still tastes alright, but they’re better when they’re 
fresh,” says Seamus. 

One of my most treasured photos is of Seamus 
proudly holding a salted mackerel before his welcoming 
hearth, which has inscribed above it, the traditional Irish 
saying “Cead Mile Failte” — A Hundred Thousand Wel- 
comes (the pronunciation is something akin to: Key-ade 
Meal Faulty). 

Seamus cooks all his meals over his open fire, in cast 
iron pots, with hooks above the fire to manoeuvre all the pans 
and kettles. He’s never wanted what he calls a “modern 
stove” — he’s talking about a wood-burning Rayburn 
cooker which would frighten the life out of most urban 
Australians. 

For fuel he uses briquettes, but not like ours. These 
ones are ‘turf? — peat bog cut from the upper slopes of the 
hilltop above his cottage. It takes two people a week to cut 
and stack enough turf for a winter’s supply of fuel. Once the 
chunks of turf are cut, Seamus stacks them near the house 
and covers the piles with thatch to dry them out for use. 
They’re dry enoughina week. Theturf from these slopes has 
warmed Seamus’ cottage for over 50 years, and his family’s 
home before that for many many generations. 

When I first met Seamus he wasn’t sure if he liked 
me, partly I think because I rolled up in my motorbike 
leathers. The ice melted when we started talking about 
football — Gaellic football and Australian Rules. Apart 
from the common heritage of the two games, he was de- 
lighted to hear that a youngster from Dublin junior football 


by Jackie French. 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Common Weeds 


Jackie French's latest book gives a complete 
guide to controlling 'weeds'. Learn how to make 
a weed-free garden out of weeds, and use weeds 
as pesticides, mulch and compost. This com- 
plete growing strategy is an important addition 
to the library of any organic gardener or farmer. 

See page 56 for ordering details. 


ORGANIC CONTROL OF Household Pests 


by Jackie French 


A guide to using and growing your own chemical-free organic re- 
pellents, baits, sprays, and lotions. The essential text if you don't want 
to resort to ozone-destroying cans of chemicals, written in the usual 
readable, no-nosense style of regular Earth Garden writer, Jackie French. | 
Hot off the presses for people who prefer the pleasant bouquet of 
cedronella to the acrid stench of Mortein. Available now from EG. 


$14.95 POSTED, FROM EARTH GARDEN — SEE PAGE 56 


FOR ORDERING DETAILS 


was a star for Melbourne in the Australian Football League. 
He proudly explained that Jim Stynes hadn’t made it in 
senior Gaellic football before he left for Australia, and he 
was delighted to hear of his VFL success. 

Seamus doesn’t like big cities — he’s been to Dublin 
twice, and didn’t like it. The civilised one million Dubliners 
seemed to me to be a pleasant change from London or 
Sydney! While I was in Dublin I visited Trinity College and 
was very moved by the powerful, stirring words of “The 
Proclamation of the Republic”. On Easter Sunday in 1916 
the Free Ireland Movement proclaimed the Republic of 
Ireland on the steps of the Dublin Post Office. The seven 
who signed the proclamation were eventually executed by 
the British and this act was the nail in the coffin for the British 
by 1921. They signed a treaty with the Irish which gave birth 
to the Irish Republic of 26 of the 32 counties. 

Seamus quietly remarks that the remaining six coun- 
ties of Ulster are “still temporarily” in the hands of the 
British. 

When I tell Seamus how moving I found it to read the 
original Easter Sunday Proclamation, his eyes light up, and 
he launches into a word perfect recital of the Proclamation. 
It made my skin tingle to sit at his hearth in this unbridled 
place on the West Coast of Ireland, and listen to this heartfelt 
declaration of Irish history and sovereignty. 

Seamus listed the names of the seven leaders who 
signed the proclamation and I couldn’t help wondering (I 
tried nottoreally!) how many Australians — even those with 
secondary education, which Seamus has not — could name 
the important people who shaped Australia’s emergence as 
asemi-independentnation. (All Irish people I spoke to about 
British rule would shake their head in disbelief that the 
representative of the British Crown could sack an elected 
Government). 

I feel privileged to have met Seamus — this old man 
reeks of the ‘real’ Ireland I wanted to smell but imagined was 
a myth. His life and lifestyle seem to be a perfect living 
reflection of a romantic image of the Irish way of life. 

I said to him, “Tell me Seamus, you’re a man of 
wisdom who’s lived a life I admire. What do you think are 
the most important things in life?” 

Seamus gave me a searching look, to see if I wanted 
an honest, serious answer. 

“T ve worked hard in my life, and I think that good 
health is the most important thing. Everything takes second 
place when your health’s at stake. If I could live my life over 
again, I’d do it exactly the same. Money’s not something to 
give you lasting happiness,” he said. 

As I prepared to leave, Seamus fiddled with his radio 
— the only visible piece of technology in his home. Seamus 
told me he was about to listen to the Gaeltacht radio pro- 
grams he liked — the Irish-speaking radio station is a 
favourite entertainment from him and the lilting tones of 
Irish voices seemed perfectly at home in Seamus’ cottage as 
he settled down with his glass of Jamieson’s Irish whisky. 


ADVANCED SOLAR ELECTRICS 
FOR REMOTE AREA 
POWER SUPPLIES 
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*Quiet 
*Thermal protection 
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*20 Itr pressure tank 
*Easy installation 

12 Volt System $276 
24 Volt System $295 


DC — LIGHTING 
*Fluoro lights with no AC flicker 
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20 Watt $46.20 15 Watt $39.05 
(including diffusers) 


*2D Pantronics 

-Replace your 100 Watt bulbs 
using std bulb socket. 
-Replaceable tubes. 

12 Volt or 24 Volt, 16 Watt. 


WW, *Le Grande Halogen Light 
‘Oz -Robust reflective fitting 
12 Volt light $37.40 

24 Volt light $39.05 


20 Watt power draw 


*DC Light Bulbs 
12 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 
24 Volt 25 Watt, 40 Watt $4.40 


SPECIAL — 


35 Watt Solar Panels $295.00 


FULL RANGE OF SOLAR EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


CHOICE ELECTRIC CO. (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 
3 Prospect Street QR 8 Nullum Street 
Bowen Hills. 4006. Murwillumbah. 2484. 
Ph. (07) 252 4909. Ph. (066) 724033. 
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Pickling olives at home 


LIVE trees are common on roadsides and in 
O gardens in many parts of Australia. The olives 
produced are usually suitable for home pickling. 
You can pickle olives to make Spanish-style green olives 
and Greek-style black or dry-pickled olives quite simply. 
There are three, basic steps in the pickling process: 
eremoving the bitter taste in the fruit 
brining and fermenting the olives for long-term preserva- 
tion 
preparing the brined olives for table use. 


Caution 

Never eat or even taste olives that have become 
mouldy or soft or bad-smelling. Botulinus bacteria can 
produce a fatal poison (botulism) in pickled olives, and any 
suspect olives should be discarded or treated. Treatment 
consists of vigorous boiling for at least 15 minutes. If during 
boiling any sour, rancid or putrid odour is detected, discard 
the olives. Carefully dispose of all containers and avoid skin 
contact with any untreated liquid or fruit. 


Varieties 

If olive trees are to be planted specially for olives for 
pickling, the recommended varieties are Verdale, Manza- 
nillo, Verdalian, Cucco, and Sevillano. The variety Mission, 
which is also suitable, often has small fruit when the tree 
crops heavily. 


Spanish-style green olives 


Harvesting 

Olives should be picked when firm and green to straw 
yellow in colour. They should be handled carefully — 
bruising causes dark blemishes on processed olives. One 
way to avoid bruising during picking is to pick the fruit into 
a bucket of water. Begin processing the olives as soon as 
possible after harvest. 


Preparation 

Wash the olives in clean water and remove any 
damaged or blemished fruit as well as any leaves or twigs. 
For pickled olives to have good even colour and consistent 
flavour and texture, they should be size graded. This ensures 
that all fruit are treated evenly during the bitter removal and 
brining processes. 


Lye dipping (bitter taste removal) 
Place the olives in a glass or plastic container and 
cover immediately with a lye solution. The solution can be 
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made by mixing these materials: 

eflaked caustic soda — 15 g/litre of water (4 level 
teaspoons) 

common salt — 15 g/litre of water G level tea- 
spoons). 


Caution 

1. Caustic soda can cause severe skin burns. See precautions 
below under “Antidotes for lye burns”. 

2. Never put lye in aluminium or galvanized containers 
because it will ruin the containers and poison the olives. 

Rain water or another source of clean, pure water is 
best for all steps in the olive-pickling process. The salt is 
added to the lye to prevent softening of the more mature 
olives. 

Once the lye is added, keep the olives submerged and 
away from light— exposure to air and light causes the olives 
to darken. This precaution must be maintained until near the 
end of the brining process when olive colour becomes stable. 

The olives should remain in the lye solution until it 
has penetrated three-quarters of the way to the stone. As the 
lye penetrates the olive, the flesh discolours. This can be 
seen by simply cutting open an olive. Amore precise method 
of confirming the extent of penetration is to cut open an olive 
and add a drop of phenolphthalien indicator solution. This 
chemical turns to pink or red in the lye-affected areas. Test 
at least five olives to ensure that on the average the correct 
depth has been achieved. 

Lye treatment will take from 8 to 48 hours, depending 
onthe olive variety, size and maturity. Large and less mature 
olives take longer than small and more mature olives. If the 
lye has not penctrated to the correct depth after 24 hours, 
change to a fresh solution of the same concentration. 


Washing 

When the lye has reached the correct depth, it has to 
be leached out of the fruit. Immediately after removing the 
lye solution, rinse the olives twice with clean water and then 
leave them submerged in water. Change the water after two 
hours, and then every 6 to 8 hours for 24 to 48 hours, ensuring 
that the olives receive no undue exposure to the air. 

Avoid excess washing because it leads to darkening 
of the fruit and loss of flavour and texture. The removal of 
the lye can be tested using the phenolphthalien indicator 
solution. Itis better to leave a slight trace of lye (slight pink 
discolouration) than to wash the fruit too much. Using the 
indicator is not essential, and the rate of lye penetration is a 
good guide to the washing time required. If the lye penetra- 
tion was fast (12 hours), a shorter washing time (24 hours) 
will be required than if the penetration was slow (36 hours). 


Brining 

After washing is complete, the olives are pickled in 
a series of brines of increasing concentration. The slowly 
increasing concentrations are necessary to prevent ‘salt 
shrivel’ which can occur if a single high-strength brine is 
used. During or after the brining process, the olives are 
fermented, and the sugars in the olives are converted to lactic 
acid to give the typical Spanish-style green olive flavour. 

Before beginning brining, it is best to transfer the 
olives to the containers in which they will be stored. Use 
glass or plastic jars or, for larger quantities, wooden kegs. 
For effective fermentation the container should be at least 
one litre or bigger. 


Recommended brining sequence 


Step Concentration of salt Time in brine 
in g/L of water 

1 25 2 days 

2 40 4 days 

3 60 2 weeks 

4 80 3 weeks 

5 80 storage 


During brining and fermentation, the olives must be 
kept submerged. If there is gas formation during the fermen- 
tation with excessive foaming and frothing, take special care 


QUIRK'S offer the following:- 


12V & 24V LIGHTING: An exciting range of 12V & 24V 
quartz-halogen down-lights and spots, as well as a full 
range of fluorescents & exterior lighting. 


WIND DRIVEN GENERATORS: Wind generators avail- 
able in 12V & 24V from 38 watts to 1 kW. 


SOLAR MODULES: Mono-crystalline and the latest 
modules carrying a ten year output guarantee, sizes 
from 1 watt to 55 watts. Just available — the latest 
FLEXIBLE amorphous modules. 


12V & 24V APPLIANCES: Appliances, pumps and 
equipment available in 12V & 24V to suit all applica- 
tions. 


REFRIGERATION: DC refrigerators for portable or 
domestic use. Larger sized fridges/ freezers available in 
gas and kerosene. 


BATTERIES AND INVERTERS: RAPS-approved house- 


lighting batteries available in all sizes. Also a range of 


inverters for all applications. 


to ensure that the brine level is maintained. 

Fermentation is most rapid at 20° to 30° C and, if 
possible, maintain the olives in this temperature range. 
Fermentation will usually begin naturally during steps three 
and four but if not it can be aided by adding 50 ml of the 
previous year’s storage brine to each litre of new brine. 

Once the gas production has slowed, the pickling 
vessels should be closed to exclude air and thus reduce the 
growth of yeast on the surface of the brine solution. 

To achieve the desirable level of lactic acid for good 
flavour, sugar is sometimes added during fermentation. 
Initially, add 2 g (one third of a teaspoon) of sugar to each 
litre of brine at least four days after fermentation has started. 
More sugar can be added later if the desired acidity is still not 
obtained. Occasionally during fermentation, small gas blis- 
ters may form on the fruit. They are harmless but cannot be 
avoided. They will become less evident during later brining 
and storage. 


Storage and table preparation 

Once the fermentation is complete, fill the containers 
with brine, close them tightly and store in a cool place until 
ready foruse. If tightly sealing containers are not used, cover 
the brine with a 6 mm-thick layer of olive oil which will 
prevent the evaporation of water and the consequent lower- 
ing of the brine solution. 


13 Albemarle Avenue, Rose Bay, NSW, 2029. 


PHONE: (02) 371 0014. 
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FAX: (02) 371 4917. 


Spanish-style olives that have been correctly pre- 
pared can be kept for at least a year, especially if they are 
sealed in airtight containers. 

Olives stored in strong brine — that is, 80 g salt/litre 
— are usually too salty to be eaten directly. For table 
preparation, soak the olives for 24 hours in clean, cold water 
to remove excess salt. If they are still too salty, change the 
water and continue soaking until the desired flavour is 
obtained. Once olives have been freshened up in this way, 
they can be kept for about a week in the refrigerator. 


Greek-style black olives 

For Greek-style black olives, harvest the olives when 
they are dark and ripe but still firm. After harvest, wash the 
olives and mix them well with salt at the rate of 1 kg of salt 
for each 2 kg of olives. Place them in a wooden box lined 
with cheesecloth and cover with salt about 20 mm thick. 

Mix the olives and salt after one week and then once 
every three or four days by pouring them from one box into 
another and then back into the first. Cover the olives each 
time witha layer of salt. During this process, brine will form 
and drain from the box, so it is advisable to place the box 
where it will not ruin any floors. 


Salting 


The salting process takes about 30 to 40 days before 
the olives lose enough bitterness to be edible. When this 
stage is reached, wash the olives in warm water and then 
store them in either a water brine solution (80 g salt/litre of 
water) or dry salt added at 1 kg to each 10 kg of olives. 

With the dry salting storage method, olives can be 
kept for one month at room temperature, six months in the 
refrigerator or at least a year in the freezer. In brine they 
should keep for at least six months. 

Before use, wash and dry the olives and then coat 
them with olive oil unless they are to be used for cooking. 


Antidotes for lye burns 
Skin and eyes — wash thoroughly with cold running 
water, eyes for at least 10 minutes. Call a doctor. 
Swallowed — administer milk or eggwhite. Do not 
induce vomiting. Call a doctor. 


Using olives 

Olives are uscd in many traditional dishes from 
southern European countries. Black and green olives have 
distinct flavour differences but generally can be inter- 
changed in dishes according to taste preferences. Try these 
recipes with the olives you have pickled. 


Potato-olive salad 


4 cups potatoes, 1/3 cup black olives, 
peeled and cubed chopped 
11/2 cups sour cream 1 teaspoon salt 


1/3 cup spring onions, 

chopped 

parsley 

1/2 cup green olives, chopped 
Cook the potatoes until they’re just tender. Drain. 

Stir in all ingredients except the parsley. Chill. Just before 

serving sprinkle with parsley. 


1/4 teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons chopped 


Tuna Salad 

1 x 425 g can tuna, 1/4 cup French dressing 
drained and flaked 1/2 lettuce 

2 tablespoons lemon juice 100 g cheese, cut into strips 
12 olives 1 x 284 g can lima beans 

1 green pepper, diced or bean mix, washed and 
1/4 teaspoon pepper drained 


Toss the tuna lightly with lemon juice and pepper in 
a bowl. Combine the beans with the French dressing. Chill. 
Tear the lettuce into bite-sized pieces. Combine the lettuce, 
tuna, beans, cheese and olives in a salad bowl. Garnish with 
green pepper. 


Tuna turnovers 


60 g cream cheese 
1 x 185 g can tuna 


1 small onion finely chopped 
2 drops of tabasco sauce 


drained and flaked 1 egg, separated 
1 x 450 g packet frozen 1/3 cup stuffed olives, chopped 
puff pastry 1/4 cup sesame seeds 


1/4 teaspoon dried dill 

Beat the softened cream cheese until smooth, add the 
tuna, egg yolk, olives, dill, onion and tabasco sauce, and 
blend well. Roll out the puff pastry to a rectangle about 40 
cm x 30cm ona floured board. Cut into circles with an 8 cm 
biscuit cutter. Place a teaspoon of filling on the centre of 
each round. Brush the edges with egg white, fold the pastry 
over the filling and press the edges together. Place on an 
oven tray. Brush with the remaining egg white, and sprinkle 
with sesame seeds. Bake in a hot oven (220° C) for 10 
minutes or until golden brown. 
*This article is based on information contained in South 
Australian Agriculture Department fact sheets. 


STUDY at HOME 


DEVELOP NEW SKILLS AND INTERESTS 
CHOOSE FROM 130 DIFFERENT COURSES: 


LIFESTYLES 
Stress Management 
Money Management 
Healthy Living 

lf Sufficiency 


S 
Fi 


HERBS 

Scented Plants 
Medicinal Herbs 

Herb Culture 

OTHER 

Engineering 
Environmental Studies 
Nature Park Management 


Potany, 
Mud Brick Building 


itness 


BUSINESS 

Starting a Small Business 
Sales Skills 

Running a Retail Shop 


HORTICULTURE 
Propagation 
Ferns 

Orchids 

Bonsai 

Organic Gardening 
Arboriculture 

Soil Management 
Irrigation 
Hydroponics 


Plus Lots More! 


CROPS 
Cut Flower Growing 
Commercial Vegetables 
Berry Growing 
Fruit Growing 
Viticulture 

ushroom Growing 
Advanced Hydroponics 


CERTIFICATES 
O Horticulture 
O Business Studies 
O Photography 
O Recreation 
Marketin 
O Supervision 


AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL cestebiisnea 1979) 
264 SWANSEA RD., LILYDALE, VIC. 3140 PHONE: (03) 736 1882 
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Growing black walnut trees 


NYONE who has read Bill Mollison’s pioneering 

books Permaculture One and Permaculture Two 

will know that he regards plantations of black 
walnut trees as excellent environmental and financial invest- 
ments. 

The largest black walnut plantation in the Southern 
Hemisphere is at Alexandra, north east of Melbourne. Black 
walnut is one of the most valuable commercially grown 
timbers in the world. In the United States, where black 
walnut has become a major plantation tree, some of the huge 
old black walnut trees fetch prices in excess of $20,000. 
Black walnut is prized as a veneer timber and for use in top 
quality furniture. 

The 33 hectare plantation at Alexandra is 19 years old 
and is about to undergo research and thinning trials by the 
New Zealand Forest Research Institute. 

As well as its valuable timber the tree also provides 
nuts which sell for top prices in the United States where they 
are accepted as the premier cooking nut for ice-cream, 
confectionery and chocolate. 


Growing black walnuts 


Site requirements 

Black walnuts need deep (at least one metre) rich, 
fertile, well drained soil and arainfall of at least 75 cma year. 
Soil pH should be between 6.5 and 7.2. Sites exposed to 
strong winds should be avoided. 


Seed or seedling source 

It is critical that seed (nuts or seedlings) come from 
top quality parent trees which have proven themselves in 
Australian conditions. 


Seeds or seedlings from vigorous tall, straight trees 
will pick up some or all of these characteristics. 


Planting 

Planting seed is easier and less expensive and should 
be done in late winter or early spring. Seeds are placed about 
4 cm below the ground surface. 


Weed control 

Black walnut growth is held back markedly if weed 
competition is allowed. A one metre diameter weed-free 
zone for each seedling is desirable. 


Spacing 

For timber growing, 1000 to 1200 trees per hectare 
should be planted. Where nuts are important or where 
agroforestry is being practised approximately half this 
number should be planted. 

ak 

Pruning 

Corrective pruning should be done when trees are 
young. Normal branch pruning is carried out once the trees 
are three to four metres high. The aim is to clear-prunc the 
tree up toa height of at least six metres, or three metres if nut 
production is important. 


Nuts 
The trees will start bearing after approximately seven 
years. 


Agroforestry 

Black walnut can be successfully grown in conjunc- 
tion with soya beans, wheat, berries, Christmas trees, clover 
and special grasses. 


A TRADITIONAL WAY 
OF HOME COOKING 


We have developed an outdoor woodburning oven which is 
not only attractive but also energy efficient, long-lasting and 
above all excellent for cooking. 

The TSERKAKI OVEN is great for those interested in 
a healthy self-sufficient lifestyle. 

Whether baking bread or cooking meals, this oven is 
for you. It can also be a good incinerator. 

Built entirely from brick (approximately 500), itis an easy and rewarding project for 
the confident do-it-yourself person. With that in mind, we have prepared detailed plans 
with easy to follow instructions showing you how to build your own TSERKAKI OVEN. 

Price for plans/instructions is $21.80 (postage inc). 
From: E & RA Diakomichalis, Box 286, STRATHALBYN, 5255, South Australia. 


Felling 

Final crop trees 
will normally be ready 
for felling (harvesting) 
within 40 to 50 years 
when the diameter is 
45 cm to 60 cm. 

For further in- 
formation about buy- 
ing seedlings or seed, 
you can ring Walnut 
Island Limited at Alex- 
andra on (057) 72 
1427. 


— Butter making — 


by Robin Jean 
Braidwood, New South Wales. 


UTTER, butter, fresh creamy, yellow butter, be- 

loved of advertisers and doctors alike. There’s 

nothing quite like it spread on fresh bread or bun- 
loaf, although it wasn’t until we began to make our own 
butter that we found out the real truth of this. We also found 
out that homemade butter is never quite like the shop bought 
kind and indeed that it needn’t be the same from one batch 
to the next. 

When we first began to make butter we were using 
cream from our Jersey cow. Coming from good thick cream 
the butter was easy to make, but it shocked us by its colour. 
Almost white it was — nothing like the yellow stuff we were 
accustomed to. Shortly afterward we began to milk our 
Guernsey and received a second shock. The butter from her 
cream was harder to churn and was such a virulent yellow 
that it was a relief to cover it with cheese, peanut butter or 
honey. These days we mix the cream and the result it not too 
weird to look at while being reasonably easy to make, and of 
course delicious to eat. 

The story of butter begins, not surprisingly, with milk 
and cream. In the old days whole milk was churned and after 
some considerable time butter and buttermilk were pro- 


duced. Since all the milk had been used in the churning 
people drank the buttermilk. These days the cream is 
separated from the milk before churning and as a conse- 
quence less time is spent in a potentially tedious activity. 


Separating methods 

There are three ways to separate cream from milk. 
All use the principle that milk is denser than cream. 

The most efficient way is to use a separator. The 
whole milk is spun at high speed so that the cream, being 
lighter, rises and the milk is flung to the outside and is drawn 
off in the lower spout. It is possible to leave as little as only 
0.1 percent of the fat in the skimmed milk. Moreover it is 
also possible to adjust the machine so that it takes out only 
the cream above a specific butterfat content. This is an 
advantage if for instance you only want cream for butter. 
Butter needs cream with a butterfat content of 30 to 40 
percent. If you take only the cream to this proportion, the 
milk left is much more drinkable. 

The main disadvantages of a separator are availabil- 
ity and cost of the machine. New, they range from $300 to 
$800, secondhand however, they are more affordable, cost- 
ing up to $100 but possibly needing repairs. The oft quoted 
disadvantage is that washing the machine is long and tedi- 
ous. This is more myth than reality: no separator parts are 
of a shape to prevent easy cleaning. 

The other two methods of 
skimming milk are similar to each 
other in that they are both by hand. 
They are less efficient, though if you 
only want cream for whipping or 
butter, a good proportion of butterfat 
is left in the milk without affecting the 
quality of the cream, yet again still 
leaving the milk quite palatable. It is 
always better to leave a little cream in 
the milk rather than skim milk in the 
cream, because the more pure the 
cream the longer it will keep. 


Hand skimming 

Milk for hand skimming must 
be left to stand in a cool place for 12 to 
24 hours. In the days before the plas- 
tic milk carton, people used bowls and 
skimmed the cream using an eggslice. 
This lefta high proportion of cream in 
the milk. People not wishing to tie up 


Left: butter making — the basic 
kitchen tools. 


the only bowl (and attendant fridge space) or who wish to 
skim more of the cream can use the compact, cheap storage 
unit: the plastic milk carton, which is ideal for storing milk! 
They fit nicely in the fridge and are cheap to acquire. 
Because they are taller and narrower than a mixing bowl, the 
cream layer is thicker and skimming is easier. 

Milk cartons to be used for skimming must have their 
tops cut out. Use a sharp knife to slice around the spout, 
leaving the handle intact. Since an eggslice will not fit in the 
top of a sawn-off milk carton bend a spoon so that you have 
aminiature soup ladle. The cream is then skimmed from the 
settled milk. 


Heating 

The other hand-skimming method is to heat the 
settled milk (not in plastic milk cartons) to about 85° C. It 
is held at this temperature until the surface becomes 
wrinkled. After cooling it is skimmed by hand, producing 
clotted cream. Although this method is more efficient than 
skimming the fresh milk by hand it has two disadvantages. 
Firstly it is a lot more bother and secondly, to people of 
discerning taste (such as our nine year old son) it can havea 
slightly cooked flavour. 

Having produced the cream, butter making is fairly 
basic. Just agitate the cream enough and butter will result. 
The modern equivalent of a butter churn is either an electric 
mixer, hand-operated beaters or a large coffee jar. Our 
electric mixer gets bogged down when trying to create 
butter, my muscles do likewise with hand beaters, and it is 
hell to remove all the butter from the beaters so we use the 
coffee jar method. The jar should be big enough to contain 
a reasonable quantity of cream. 300 to 400 ml of cream 
would need a jar of 1.0 to 1.2 litres. Do not make the jar so 
large you cannot easily hold it to shake. The lid should seal 
the jar: buttermilk is thin and can run from ill-fitting lids. 

The basic method with a jar is the same as for using 
beaters: agitation! One third fill the jar with cream, firmly 
replace the lid and shake. Depending on the temperature, 
age and butterfat content of the cream, butter will result two 
minutes to one hour later.* Thicker cream, two or three days 
old at a temperature of around 15° C will churn faster than 
thin fresh cream at a higher or lower temperature. 


Factors affecting butter formation 
Thickness of the cream. Cream should be 30 to 40 
percent butterfat. Thin cream will take longer to churn, 
while some fat will be lost in churning if the cream is too 
thick. 
*Temperature of the cream. Cream temperature 


* Maybe a variation on this method could be adapting Jackie 
French's idea for washing clothes on the trip into town: 
hitch a wheel-mounted bucket with tight-fitting lid onto the 
back of the car and let it bounce along the road! 

—Alan. 
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You could have a 


SLOW COMBUSTION 
WOOD HEATER 


like this 


for less than 
$300 


Tremendous heat output. quickly. 
‘Directed-draft’ makes a ROARING FIRE IN MINUTES! 
So much easier to light! 


steady heat all night long 


The air-tight door and precise draft control make for 
long steady burns. WAKE UP TO THAT WARM FEELING! 


Optional Cook Top and Hot Water Coil 


Popular and proven in Northern Canada for many years. 


This winter more than 1000 HOT DRUMs in all parts of 
Australia are keeping their owners warn and cozy. 
Many are 9 years old and still going well. 


WE SUPPLY KITS to convert both 60 and 200 litre drums 
into efficient, slow-combustion wood heaters, at prices 
from $90 to $220. 


Used drums are available everywhere, waiting to be 
converted into terrific wood heaters. 


We supply all the parts (door assembly, legs, flue 
collar, bolts), with complete instructions. 


ASSEMBLY IS EASY. 
Just cut the openings and bolt on the parts. 
NO WELDING REQUIRED. 


See your LOCAL DEALER 
Local dealers are now established in many areas, able to 
SUPPLY and INSTALL completed HOT DRUMS, along with 
flues and hearths as required. 
Ask for the list of dealers with your HOT DRUM NEWS. 


Send for your free copy of HOT DRUM NEWS right now, 
and learn how these wood heaters could solve your heating needs 
at the right price. 


The HOT DRUM NEWS also has information on water heating, 
fireplace conversions, central heating, installing a flue, and 
other hints for all wood burners. Also learn about TIN-CUTTER, 
‘The 44-gal Tin Opener’. Designed for cutting 44 Gallon 
drums, it also slices through roofing iron as if it were paper. 

A very useful tool for any handyman. 

Write to - HOT DRUM, Box 3(E), Maleny, Qld, 4552. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


should be 10 to 15°C. If the temperature is too low the cream 
will take longer to form butter. A high temperature will 
produce soft sticky butter. 

Age of the cream. Usually cream is ‘ripened’ before 
being churned. This may be done naturally, by leaving the 
cream till it tastes slightly sour, or by ripening it with a 
bacterial culture. Butter from ripened cream is more easily 
churned, has a better flavour and a lower moisture content. 


Pasteurising 

Whenripening cream with aculture the cream should 
be pasteurised to prevent contamination from other non- 
lactic acid producing bacteria in the milk. To pasteurise: 
heat the cream in an uncovered container over a saucepan of 
water to 63° C. Maintain it at this temperature for 20 to 30 
minutes. Cool it quickly. Because we know that our cows 
are brucellosis and tuberculosis free and we use a reasonable 
amount of hygiene, we have never pasteurised our milk or 
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cream. Neither have we had problems in the 
keeping qualities of the milk or butter. 

To make butter for storing for later use, 
cream which has been pasteurised and not rip- 
ened should be used. 

After the butter has begun to form it 
should be further agitated till the granules are 
about the size of a wheat grain. If they are 
smaller you tend to throw the butter out with the 
buttermilk and washing water. If they are too 
large the butter will not wash properly. At this 
stage the buttermilk should be strained off into 
another container. The buttermilk can be drunk 
as it is or added to the skimmed milk if you are 
using freshcream. If you’ ve used ripened cream 
it can be incorporated into bread, biscuits and 
pastry. Do not press the moisture out because 
the later washing task will be harder. 


Washing the butter 

The butter is then washed twice to re- 
move all traces of buttermilk, thereby improv- 
ing the flavour and keeping qualities. The water 
should be colder than the butter, though how 
much colder is a matter of opinion. Some use 
boiled chilled water; others water which is 4 to 
6° Ccolder than the butter. We use it straight out 
of the cold tap and it works well. To wash, 
simply three quarters fill the jar of butter gran- 
ules with water, replace the lid and shake. Then 
pour off and discard the washing water. 


Salting 

After washing, the butter can be salted 
for taste and improved keeping qualities. Again 
opinions vary about how much salt to use, 
ranging from 10 g to 30 g for 500 g of butter. We 
do it to taste, using about half a teaspoon of salt to a 
butterdish (around 250 g) of butter. Sprinkle the salt on the 
butter and let it sit for a few minutes to let the salt liquify. 

Next ‘work’ the butter by mashing it with a spoon 
against the side of a bowl, pouring off the liquid as you go. 
This will remove any remaining liquid, improve the texture 
and keeping qualities and mix in the salt. It is easier to work 
the butter after rather than before adding salt. 

Pile the finished product into one of those nice old- 
fashioned butter dishes you inherited from Granny and put 
it into the fridge to harden up. 

In the meantime make sure there’s a stock of fresh 
bread or bunloaf in the cupboard to try it out on. 


For more information and other methods on butter- 
making, The Healthy House Cow, written by Marja 
Fitzgerald and published by Earth Garden, is available 
for $18 posted. See page 56 for details. 


Prepare for bushfires now 


Over the next four issues of Earth Garden, we'll be presenting a series of articles on 
preparing your home to survive the annual bushfire season. The articles have been 
specially prepared by Joan Katherine Webster, author of The Complete Australian 
Bushfire Book (published by Viking O”Neil). 

Although many of us are rugging up and chopping firewood these days, now is 
the best time to start planning and preparing for next summer’s fires. 


by Joan Katherine Webster 


East Doncaster, Victoria. 


LEARING the gutters is not the only — or the 

main — chore you need to do in preparation for 

the bushfire season. Gutter and roof valley clear- 
ing is vital because a kilogram of dried gum leaves can 
collect there on hot windy days but this is only one of the 
number of vulnerable ignition points around your house. 

There are two main ways bushfires set fire to build- 
ings: 

eif embers carried by the wind penetrate into them 
(through unprotected roofs, broken windows, subfloor or 
other gaps). 

eif embers land on such spots as leafy gutters, roof 
valleys and ledges 

eif vegetation or rubbish nearby burns and acts like 
kindling. 

“Make and mend, paint and fill’ are home saving 
chores to seal buildings from windborne sparks and embers. 
Secure roofs, (with cyclone clips if galeforce winds are 
likely) install shutters or metal flywire outside windows, put 
it over gaps and chimneys, and make covers for skylights. 

Vertical timber surfaces will be okay if plants are 
distanced and the surface maintained is smooth and painted. 
But cladding a metre and less from the ground should be 
made non-combustible or enclosed with metal flywire. 
Window ledges, pergolas, decking, treated and oiled pine 
need smooth paint instead. 

Mend flammable fences, clean chimneys, secure 
window and door latches. If they blow open during the 
strong winds that accompany bushfires, embers can enter 
and any started ignition will be fanned. Check that LP gas 
bottles are intact, secured them properly and make sure the 
relief valve is turned way from the wall. 

In sheds always store flammables in metal containers 
and keep a grease-fire extinguisher. Lubricate machinery, 
check spark arresters and clear dried grass from any exhausts 
so you won’t start grass or crop fires. Check fuel tanks for 
leaks and power lines for distance from vegetation. Check 
knapsacks, and see that hoses can reach any part of the house 
and do not leak. Unclog spray nozzles, clear water pipe 
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outlets, resolder tank rivets and if firewater tanks are low, fill 
them. 

Slash, mow, rake, prune, clear up, burn and water are 
bushfire intensity-reducing chores. The less dense the 
vegetation, the less intense will be any fire in it. Realise that 
even nominally fire-retardant plants become flammable if 
allowed to dry. Water the garden regularly to keep it fire 
retardant. 

The basic point to clearing is to keep flammable 
plants distanced from other combustibles. Tree branches 
need to be at least two metres from buildings. 

Firebreaks need from 2 to 200 metres, depending on 
adjacent grassland or density of bush. Plou#h, kill or control 
burn these around buildings, sheds, haystacks, woodheaps, 
fuel tanks, hot houses and fencelines. LP gas bottles need six 
metres cleared around them. Remove dried and dying plants 
and clear access tracks. 

Raking and taking is a continuous chore while any 

bushfire danger lasts so get rid of all that is mown, slashed, 
killed or pruned. Learn local bushfire season regulations, 
practise home bushfire drill, and study weather forecasts for 
signs of ‘blow-up’ days. 
Other articlesin this series willinclude ‘A Personal Survival 
Kit and Defence Equipment , ‘Evacuate or Stay? Safety or 
Suicide?’ and ‘Protecting Small Farms and Holiday 
Houses’. 


INTERESTING AND UNUSUAL 
BOOKS FOR SALE 


We carry a large range of interesting and unusual 
books with special emphasis on Self-Sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alternative Lifestyles, 


Environmental issues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself manuals and all 
types of information books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 


THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, NSW, 2830. 


The Great Dung Robbery 


by Vic Calthorpe 


Mt Glorious, Queensland. 


VER the years I have tried to grow and support my 

family from the garden. Living in a sub-tropical 

climate with plenty of sun and lots of rain, you 
would think it easy, eh? Well after 20 years I’m getting the 
hang of it. Asa young lad raised in the Northern Hemisphere 
I was geared to a six week long summer. It was everything 
in and everything out during those warm summery days. 

Then one day I was transplanted into sunny Queens- 
land and that’s where the adventures began. I could not 
believe the abundance of food here and, everybody had 
bunches of bananas along with mangoes growing in their 
backyards. 

Whenever I asked any of these sun burnt gardeners 
how they grew fruit trees so well, they’d reply, “Dunno mate 
—I’m just digging ‘em out!” Spurred on by such delicious 
sights of pineapples, passionfruit, oranges and bananas, I 
just had to have a go. 

My firstattempt Down Under was ona flood plain, in 
a backyard that ran down to a saltwater creek. During the 
1974 Brisbane flood my entire garden, animals, sheds, trees 
and house disappeared under the waters. When the floods 
receded I was left with a houseful of black, foul, smelly silt. 
When the sun returned the back of the armchairs sprouted a 
fine crop of grass. 

Not being sure when or how the next flood would 
appear, I felt in my bones it was time to move. My next 
garden was on a mountainside which possessed three inches 
of soil and 300 feet of basaltrock. Many journeys were made 
to build up the soil. Moving from the suburbs to something 
rural gave me my first experiences of ‘wildlife’. Once the 
garden was established, after about a year, the birds and 
animals clearly had my garden on their ‘must visit’ list. The 
garden was raided and stripped early mornings and late 
afternoons. 


The Great Manure Hunt 


Once I realised that my garden was constantly in need 
of manure I set my mind to finding some reliable sources. 

For the past 50 years Brisbane has held their famous 
exhibition for a week each year in August. Many graziers 
bring their prize stock into the competitions, hence lots of 
prize manure. This manure is available to the public but only 
in minimum amounts or large truck loads. 

At that time I possessed a humble but honest short 
wheel base Land Rover, so how was I to get into the 
showgrounds and snatch this gardeners’ Holy Grail? The 
opportunity was soon to present itself in the shape of a goat 
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herd, a broken ankle and some cunning. 

I went to see a woman who runs a goat farm and who 
was to exhibit goats at the show. She was milking her goats 
at the time and fortunately slipped and fell on some of the 
manure and in doing so, broke her ankle. She was of course 
upset about the injury but more so, about being unable to 
show the goats that year. “TIl take “em,” I offered. “But 
you'd have to stay with the goats at the show,” she said. The 
thoughts of grabbing some of that manure excited me. 

“All week, in fact,” she interrupted my reverie. The 
words ‘all week’ sent me into ecstasy as I saw my compost 
heap growing seven times bigger. 


Stage one 


Once the animals were at the exhibition I set about 
pulling off the gardener’s version of the Great Train Rob- 
bery. Once the livestock is unloaded in the showgrounds all 
vehicles must return outside. How was I to get back inside 
with the Rover? .. . the cunning evolved. I decided to 
become a vet who was to inspect the goats — daily of course! 

Butevery so often there appears amongst we mortals 
a breed of people who, once given a peak cap and white coat, 
change personality and become The Knuckle Walkers. It 
was these people who guarded the gates and guarded the 
giant compost heaps — silently steaming behind the animal 
enclosures. 

For several days, with hair brushed, looking reasona- 
bly tidy and with one arm on the window of the Rover, I 
would drive to the gates of Mordor. Lifting my index finger 
toahalf-pointing position and nodding ‘G’ day’ seemed to be 
arecognisable sign to the attendants on the gates that I might 
be one of them. But once the vehicle was halted, could I 
prove I was one of them? Then was the time to use my 
cultured Northern Hemisphere accent. I quoted a few animal 
diseases and names of prominent goat breeders, and this 
worked and caused the gates to open. I wuz in! 

I discreetly parked the Rover next to the heap and 
walked away in vet-like fashion to the nearest shed marked 
LIVESTOCK. I strolled around tending the goats in my care 
between eating many strawberry ice creams and of course 
cups of tea. During this time I was also working on stage 
three of my plan. 

As it would be rather obvious to be seen shovelling 
manure into the Rover in broad daylight I decided, like all 
accomplished burglars, to wait for the night. At the close of 
each day at the show there is a fireworks display and during 
this time everybody is looking skyward. It was then that the 
final stage of The Great Dung Robbery’ gelled. So that night 
as everybody was captivated by the cracks, bangs and 
colours, I struck. 

Quietly, while the guardsmen of the manure heaps 


Vic's daughter Maressa, with friends Rupert Bear and Blinky Bill, picking some of the fresh vegies grown in the 
exhibition manure. 


were gazing heavenward, I opened the back of the trusty 
Rover and with pitchfork in hand, earned my place in the 
Guinness Book of Records for moving heaps. Once the back 
was filled and accidently the front seats, I leapt inside the 
Rover and headed for the gates, but I could not see. A mist 
had sprung up, or maybe it was the smoke from the fire- 
works. I reached for the windscreen wipers but nothing 
cleared — they worked, but the mist was inside the vehicle! 

Claiming a prize so skillfully is not without some 
setbacks. The ‘mist’ of course was the escaping ammonia 
from the heap causing condensation on the inside of the 
window. Recovering from that blow I drove past more 
guards gazing into the sky, their faces reflecting the colours 
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of exploding fireworks overhead. To my surprise the gates 
were open! My speed increased, I was free. 

Late that night I arrived home safe, happy and com- 
pletely fumigated. I unloaded on a brilliant moonlit night 
when fairies abound and eyes shine out of long stands of 
grass. That night I slept with a big smile on my face, re- 
enacting the day. 

I was to pull off this caper on several more trips 
before I was halted. No. Not caught and made to return all 
of the manure, or even 12 hours of community service. But 
from then on no vehicles whatsoever were allowed in, only 
people on foot. 

The next day I bought some large canvas bags . . . 


Organic Gardening in Australia 
by Jackie French 


This authoritative classic has finally been reprinted after selling out soon after we reviewed 
it in EG 57. The reprinted edition is the same hard cover large format, 190 page book, but 
it's selling for $10 less than the first edition! Get in quickly before this edition sells out too. 
See page 56 for ordering details. $15.95 posted. 


wh AL (INSAN), at a Kathmandu hotel yet to 
ved in sustainable saa systems and ee de- 


107 per night 
$10-15 per night 
I -25 per night 
(835 plus 


ALTERNATIVE BUILDING COURSES 


STONE — TIMBER — MUD 
Held on the second weekend of every month. 
Classes restricted to 10 people. 
$30 includes meals and campsite. 
Graham Roberts, Gungal, Upper Hunter Valley, (065) 476 015. 
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~ The Zen of Digging ~ 


The backyard organic garden 


This is a short, simple extract from the new book of good friend, and founding Earth 
Garden publisher and editor, Keith Smith. 


by Keith Smith 
Epping, New South Wales. 


ESPITE the arguments of the ‘no-dig’ mulchers, 

gardeners have been digging by hand since time 

began and many still prefer to dig. You must dig 
to make compost pits, raised beds, paths and many other 
gardening tasks. Digging isa handy skill. It gives you a good 
feel for the structure and tilth of the soil. 

So, if you’re going to dig, dig properly, to save your 
back and build up some muscles. A square-edged spade is 
the best tool for the job and a sharp-nosed shovel is second 
choice. 

Thrust the spade into the soil to its maximum depth 
as vertically as you can. Push down with your left foot on the 
edge of the spade. Slide your left hand down the shaft to 
within 20 cm of the head of the spade. Bend your knees and 
push down and back on the shaft, forcing the spade upward. 
Then use your right arm to lift and turn over the spit of earth 
or sod, twisting your left arm. Let the inverted soil drop. 

The object of digging is to break up the soil, aerate it 
and expose it to sun, wind, air and rain and to level out the 
garden — or to build a raised bed. 

There are a few rules to remember: 
edon’t dig up the subsoil. 

*breathe deeply as you dig. 

*take it easy. Don’t try to dig too much too quickly. 
edon’t dig ground which is too wet, that is, when the soil 
clogs your boots. 

Digging can be gloriously fulfilling work. There is a 
strong satisfaction in digging a garden bed. 

After a time, you drift into a steady rhythm of mind, 
body and spade in which it is possible to lose consciousness 
of physical activity. Perhaps you have felt the same sensa- 
tion while sweeping the yard, raking up leaves, shelling 
peas, jogging or swimming lengths of the pool? 

This is the Zen of digging. 


The backyard organic garden is published by Lothian 
Books and sells for $12.95. We have decided to stock the 
book, so see page 56 for ordering details. Long time 
Earth Garden readers will enjoy the familiar feel of this 
book, with Keith’s easy writing style and the illustrations 
of Elaine Norling, who did Earth Garden’s illustrations 
for Keith and Irene. 

The book is part of Lothian’s Australian Garden 


series and is in large format soft cover. The book covers 
compost, mulch, starting a garden, natural pest control, 
and a very handy section which takes vegetables one at a 
time and gives a summary of facts on planting, growing, 
feeding and harvesting. (Keith’s love of historical re- 
search shows through here. For example, did you know 
that the first crop of corn harvested in Australia was at 
Rose Hill, Parramatta, in 1789?) A thoroughly recom- 
mended text for any organic gardener. 


Keith Smith in the garden at home in Epping, 
New South Wales. 


Community alert — The Toxic Smokestack 


Is the High Temperature Toxic Waste Incinerator coming to your town? 


by Chris and Rhonda Martin 


Coonabarabran, New South Wales. 


for this State has the ignominious distinction of being 

the chosen location to suffer the effects of a toxic waste 
incinerator. 

Why New South Wales? Atleast eight places around 

Australia have already rejected the proposal and apparently 


60 percent of all ‘intractable waste’ is stored here, mostly at 
two sites. The remainder will be trucked or shipped from 


other States, and areas of the Southern Hemisphere, to the 
chosen location. 

A combined Federal and State Government group 
called the Joint Task Force on Intractable Waste will be 
visiting up to 30 areas that have expressed interest in having 
the unit built in their locality. 
What an innocuous name for pos- 
sibly one of the most disgraceful 
blights of the Century. These 
people initially do not want public 
meetings (we wonder why?) and 
are organising meetings with rele- 
vant local government authorities 
and up to 20 citizens of the area to 
sell the acceptability of the idea. 
One of the ways that the idea will 
be ‘marketed’ is the additional 
long term employment for 20 to 
25 people. What a price to pay! 

The most likely destruc- 
tion of these substances will be by 
arotary kiln incinerator similar to 
latest Swedish designs. A typical 
unit could have a main combus- 
tion chamber, a secondary com- 
bustion chamber, a separator and a spray scrubber unit 
leading to the smokestack. 


I F YOU live outside New South Wales you are lucky, 


1 June 1990 


Mr Tim Moore 


NSW, 2000. 


Dear Mr Moore, 


incinerator? 


Yours faithfully, 


Earth Garden. 


Overseas experience 

The staff from the Task Force state that there is no 
comparison between the unit planned for New South Wales 
and the installations in Great Britain which have very large 
question marks hanging over them. At Bonnyridge in 
Scotland and Pontypool in Wales there have been unusually 
high numbers of rare and uncommon congenital eye de- 
formities and malformations in babies. At Bonnyridge high 
incidences of illnesses, birth deformities and deaths oc- 
curred in cattle. The official reports naturally did not blame 
either of the incinerators. Who wants to have legal hassles? 


NSW Environment Minister 
Parliament House, Sydney 


Have you nominated your own suburb as the 
site for the proposed toxic waste incinerator? 
I'm sure the Joint Task Force would give serious 
consideration to any directive issued from your 
high office. Maybe there's some spare land in 
your very own garden tosite this "perfectly safe” 
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How do we know that the new types are any better or 
safer? What will happen in 15 years’ time? Will the same 
‘alleged’ problems occur or will other nasty surprises raise 
their heads? 


Incinerator workings 

The list of toxic wastes to be fed into the incinerator 
is positively alarming. It includes heavy metals such as 
arsenic, lead and mercury, organophosphates, hydrocar- 
bons, CFCs and PCBs to name but a few. 

The capacity of a typical unit would be around 200 
kg/hour of liquids and solid toxic waste plus auxiliary fuel. 
It would need an external fuel source and would need to 
operate seven days per week putting through about 15,000 
tones of material per year. Although it is possible that 
electricity could be the energy source, itis unlikely. A much 
more suitable source would be 
natural gas so any town near a 
natural gas pipeline should be 
very concerned. 

As any piece of equipment 
gets older itis more likely to break 
down or have operating problems. 
A critical part of the incinerator’s 
operation is that temperatures in 
excess of 1200 degrees Celsius 
must be achieved. If this does not 
occur PCBs turn into dioxin 
which is far more deadly than 
PCBs. The release of a small 
quantity of dioxin in Italy a few 
years ago caused massive prob- 
lems for pregnant women in the 
community. We believe from our 
reading that many had to have 
abortions. 

It also appears that, in some instances, moderately 
toxic waste is not totally destroyed and a ‘cocktail’ of highly 
toxic waste results. This then will be carted off elsewhere to 
be someone else’s problem. 


Choosing the target 

The reality of this issue came home to us when our 
local council caused unnecessary alarm in the community 
with a poorly worded resolution. It stated that they “express 
an interest in the possibility of having a high temperature 
toxic waste incinerator located within the Shire”. Council- 
lors claim that they were only seeking information because 
a neighbouring shire had also canvassed the idea. 

This started the alarm bells ringing and a public 


meeting was called on only four days’ notice with over 240 
people attending, most of these being representatives of 
whole families — not bad for a town of 3000. The vast 
majority were totally opposed to the incinerator and sent a 
strongly worded resolution back to the council letting them 
know of the overwhelming feeling within the community. A 
high number were also young people, teenagers, who ex- 
pressed great concern for the world of their future and they 
asked sensible, penetrating questions and stuck to their guns 
when confronted by more experienced councillors. 

If your town gets dragged into this mess and you 
cannot make the local government authority see sense on 
environmental grounds, hit them where it hurts most — in 
the hip pocket. 

Chris spoke to the meeting on the effects to tourism 
inourarea. A quickly worded questionnaire was given to all 
local motels and caravan parks asking visitors: “Would you 
have stayed here if the incinerator was installed and operat- 
ing today?” It is no surprise that 80 percent said that they'd 
stay somewhere else. Of the remaining 20 percent many 
were commercial travellers or similar and had no choice. 
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WHY WOT SUBSCRIBE DIRECTLY 
TO EARTH GARDEN ? ` 


~ SUBSCRIBERS are SUSTAINERS ~ 


* Before EARTH GARDEN reaches the News stands, you get each issue 
home- delivered to your Sort gate Cor at least as Sa as the nearest 


* Fill out the subscription slip on page 5 — or copy it, if you dont wank to hack 
Your EG- and drop at ti ee wi you posal nde or cheque. a 


The local shire council wrote to the Joint Task Force. 
As a result a representative offered to come up and describe 
the role of the Task Force. As a result of moves within the 
Council and the resolution from the public meeting the 
Council has now declined the Task Force’s offer. 


The future 

A number of organisations advocate forcing manu- 
facturers to continue to store toxic wastes. They believe that 
storage costs will eventually force them to stop their produc- 
tion. However, what will happen if an incinerator starts up 
— say in New Zealand or Papua New Guinea? There will no 
longer be any pressure. Whoever gets the incinerator, if it 
eventuates, must realise that the plant itself will become a 
toxic waste problem. Will it be left to sit there or will it 
become someone else’s problem? Out of sight, out of mind? 

We, asa society, must change our ways and reduce or 
eliminate our use of many of our wasteful and polluting 
practices. Some are historical errors such as PCBs and CFCs 
but we should learn from these errors, and many others can 
be avoided if we really try. 


by Graham Roberts 
Gungal, New South Wales. 


NE OF the most interesting small buildings I have 

ever had the pleasure of restoring is the old stone 

kitchen next to an old post office in a small hamlet 
in the Upper Hunter Valley of New South Wales. 

The buildings have recently been bought by new 
owners, who are restoring them to original condition. There 
isa cluster of buildings all in a very run down and dilapidated 
condition: a stone structure once used as a lock up, a timber 
building once used as a store, and the biggest of the group 
was a timber structure, once the post office and residence for 
the school teacher who taught in the remaining timber school 
house. 

The whole complex is full of history and well worth 
the loving restoration. The first building to be rejuvenated 
is approximately 20 feet by 20 feet inside, random rubble 
(stone) walls, with one window, one doorway, a huge 
fireplace, wooden floor, round timber rafters and an iron 
roof, all in very bad condition. 

When we first inspected this building we found that 
all four walls were unstable because a vine had been allowed 


Restoring the pioneer spirit in stone 


to cover the structure completely and the roots had pene- 
trated into the stonework, seriously weakening it. This 
meant the walls would have to be demolished. 


Floor 

The flooring was of old ironbark slabs, split and 
adzed on one face. These boards were approximately 12 
inches wide and laid directly on sand. The interesting part 
of this is that the old boards showed little decay from white 
ant or dampness and are in very good condition. However, 
it was decided to take out the old floor and replace it with a 
four inch concrete slab laid ona waterproof membrane. The 
slab has since been covered with a flax floor which was quite 
common a hundred years ago. 

The roof frame, exposed from within, was con- 
structed from four inch diameter black pine, barked and 
fitted by craftsmen to form a ‘hip’ on each of the four sides. 
This timber, although quite brittle, is in very good condition 
and only needed the dust and smoke of many years sanded 
off. 

We decided to paint the timber with creosote because 
this would preserve the timber and cover the smoke stains. 
Because the building was open and exposed to plenty of 
fresh air we hoped that the toxic smell of the creosote would 


Before and after shots of the stone building restored by Graham. 


ALTERNATIVE BUILDING COURSES 


STONE — TIMBER — MUD 
Held on the second weekend of every month. 
Classes restricted to 10 people. 
$30 includes meals and campsite. 


Graham Roberts, Gungal, Upper Hunter Valley, (065) 476 015. 


dissipate. It did before the building was occupied. 

To give strength and stability to this old building it 
was necessary to prop up the roof structure (using acrow 
props) along the ridge pole, and to demolish each of the four 
walls, one at a time. 


Walls and mortar 

Each wall was rebuilt using the same stones. How- 
ever, even though the original walls had stood for over a 
century without cement in the mortar, we decided to mix a 
mortar using ten parts river sand, two parts Kandes cement 
and one part lime. The original mortar was a mixture of mud, 
cow dung and lime and was still quite firm when the walls 
were demolished. 

The new walls are random rubble with the joints 
lightly brushed out and smoothed off, leaving a soft grey 
effect around each stone. When all the walls were relaid new 
roofing iron was fixed using screws, instead of nails, as were 
originally used. New downpipe and guttering completed 
this part of the work taking all stormwater away from the 
foundations and into a new water tank. 


Timber joinery 
The joinery is interesting because it is a mixture of 
very crude bushcraft and some well crafted details. I think 
the person who made the original window and door frames 
did not make the sashes and door, but probably acquired 
these items from another source then fitted them on site. 
The new owners wanted another window in one wall 


ORGANIC GROWING, 
It's Easy. 


by Liz Sinnamon. 


This informative audio cassette covers all 
aspects of organic growing for the home 
and market gardener. Information on soil, 
mulching, compost making, non-toxic pest 
controls, companion planting and much 
more. 


Price $10.95 includes postage. 
Send cheque or money order to: 
Liz Sinnamon, 'Kiah' Cottage, 
Kenilworth, Queensland, 4574. 
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to take advantage of a particular view. This new window had 
to match the existing one, situated in one wall. We did this 
by adzing a very old piece of ironbark to fashion two stiles 
and sill and making a pair of ‘six light’ sashes out of cedar, 
glazed with clear glass. 

The old fireplace, which would have seen a 
hundred winters, will once again have smoke lazily drifting 
from it. The fireplace, which is huge, seems out of propor- 
tion to the size of the building. It was constructed using 
stones dressed to act as ‘quoins’. This stone was different to 
the type used in the walls, which was very hard and difficult 
to cut. 


Laying the stone 

The end stones in every course, known as “quoins’ 
were laid true and level with the ‘random rubble’ laid 
between in a lime mortar. To reinforce the original firebox 
anew stone wall was built reducing the area, although for its 
new use this did not matter. The chimney was leaning six 
inches out of plumb so we pulled it down and rebuilt it. This 
had to be done with great care because the stones were very 
heavy and unstable. 

The ‘lintel’ over the fireplace is interesting because 
it is a massive piece of ironbark approximately 12 inches 
square and although it is comparatively close to naked 
flames it does not have any burn marks on it. This member 
was replaced because it is very much part of the original 
structure. 

The interior was completed by bagging and painting 
the walls, connecting electricity for lighting, fitting a new 
“ledge and brace’ external door and a new stone threshold. 

‘Atmosphere’ is not easy to achieve in buildings but 
this one exudes it without any further embellishments. You 
only have to stand within the walls to feel the pleasure of 
some intangible force. Lovely period furniture now makes 
this small structure a very comfortable place for people to 
relax among rural quietude and contemplate the hardships of 
the pioneers whocame to these parts many years ago to forge 
these old buildings from the bush. 


HINGLE 
"SD AUSTRALIA J” 


~ THE NATURAL ALTERNATIVE ~ 


Whether they’re hand split by craftsmen or sawn at the mill, 
our hardwood shingles are the perfect roofing material for the 
natural house. 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS FOR AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECTURE 


Brochure & price list available from: Shingles Australia, 
140 Pacific Highway, Murwillumbah, 2484. 
Phone: (066) 72 5133. Fax: (066) 72 5121. 

Phone orders: 008 028941. 


Suburban Earth Gardening 


by Stephen Barnham 


Melton South, Victoria. 


EXT to the. sandpit, by the back porch of my 

parents’ home was a small garden with a couple 

of peas, carrots and beans. It was only acouple of 
feet square. But I loved it. It was mine. I watered it and 
watched it grow. I ate the results, but not happily. I was 
seven years old in 1964 and I had eaten my friends and 
watched the remains die. 

In 1977, I and my wife-to-be set up a rented house in 
Altona in Melbourne’s western suburbs. No fence of any 
description. A cement sheet house on a quarter acre block. 
All grass and one apricot tree. We built a vegie garden using 
rectangular beds and walkways, 20 feet by 30 feet — we 
never did use row type planting. I just stumbled on the idea 
of using boxed raised beds and trying to grow everything up 
instead of out. It was a great success considering we had 
nothing but a set of ideas to experiment with. 

Two years and two kids later, we moved to another 
rented house. Good house but atrocious, hard packed, clay 
fora yard. I tried a garden but consistently failed, then gave 
up. In that rented house I found a magazine called Earth 
Garden. Issue 22-23. It was a mind-boggling revelation. 

In 1984 we moved to Melton South, 25 miles west of 
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Melbourne. We bought land and built. A deep red rich loam 
that should grow anything was there. It grew splendid 
potatoes and pumpkins and nothing else. I kept adding 
organic material and slowly the garden came alive. 

In time, 1986 now with four kids, I built my set of 
boxed raised beds with scoria as a weed mulch pathway. In 
the winter of ’87 I planted the fruit trees and moved the 
garden shed. In July 1988 I rearranged all of the vegetable 
beds and put in the grapes and currents, also passionfruit and 
kiwifruit. The rearranging was the result of jamming a 16 
feet x 30 feet garage in the back. 

The garden furniture was recycled packing cases and 
pallets: a truck and tandem trailer load that was going to the 
tip. There is still the pergola to cover and a decent cubby 
house for the sand pit. The stone paths are built from flat 
slate pieces on a bed of concrete, then mortared. We’ve 
made many trips in the old van to local creeks to find stone. 

As well as Earth Garden 22-23 I gained a lot from a 
little book by Michael J Roads entitled A Guide To Organic 
Gardening In Australia. The big surprise was in mid-1989 
when I saw an issue of Earth Garden in the newsagents. 

Low and behold, it had never occurred to me that the 
issue 22-23 was part of an on-going series of magazines. 
Stupid of me. I always thought it’d been a one-off master- 
piece. Iknow better now, and continue to know more as each 
future year becomes past. 


Productive 
raised beds, 
carefully 
laid out in 
Stephen's 
backyard to 
get the 
maximum 
use of the 
available 
land. 


... BNERGY PULSE... BNERGY 
PULSE... ENERGY PULSE. . . 


New Sine Wave Inverter Available 


storage into 240 volt AC for powering normal domestic appliances. The majority of these inverters produce 

a square wave or modified square wave output. This has caused problems with some domestic appliances, 
which are designed to run on sine wave electricity from a mains electricity grid. As appliances become more sophis- 
ticated, with micro-processors being used more frequently, reliability problems with appliances could increase from the 
use of non-sine wave inverters. 

Anew packaged home power supply system has been developed by Butler Solar Systems. This development has 
been assisted by a grant from the Victorian Solar Energy Council (now known as the Renewable Energy Authority). As 
part of this work a new sine wave inverter (the Sunsine) has been developed. The inverter is available in two sizes: 2000 
and 4000 watts. The inverter will be manufactured and marketed by Siemens Ltd in Melbourne. 

Details of cost, efficiency and other design features are available from Butler Solar Systems (054) 742 301 or (03) 
857 8512, and we hope to bring further information in the next issue of Earth Garden. 


M OST domestic photovoltaic or wind power systems incorporate an inverter to convert energy from the battery 
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20 SOLAR PANELS == 1 HYDRO UNIT 
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ADJUSTABLE OUTPUT VOLTAGE 
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ALL PLUMBING IN “A 
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HIGH PRESSURE PLASTIC 


ALL MAJOR COMPONENTS 
ARE AUSTRALIAN MADE 


@ sy AN AVERAGE SUNNY DAY ONE SOLAR PANEL UP TO 360 AMP.-HOURS PER DAY. 
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ys, OR Rainbow Power Company Pty. Ltd. (4-4 
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m ge T T, RAIRA Manufacture, sales and installation of appropriate home energy systems 
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Is firewood a 'green' fuel? 


by Bob Rich 


Moora-Moora Co-operative, Healesville, Victoria. 
N THE 1990s, there can be only two kinds of people in 
developed countries: Greenies and Suicides. We have 

all been exposed to information about the hundred and 
eleventeen ways humanity is wrecking the planet. The 
question is, what can each individual do to reduce impact? 
The answer is confused and confusing. Public au- 
thorities, conservation groups and others have put together 
booklets of advice, but these are necessarily simplified, and 
depend on assumptions of the circumstances of the reader. 


Firewood 

The situation is complex when we look at the use of 
firewood. Its use reduces the burning of fossil fuels, which 
is undeniably a good thing. Also, firewood is part of the old- 
fashioned, low technology life to which we should be 
returning if we are to reduce energy use and pollution. Ithas 
an emotional and sentimental appeal to most people, espe- 
cially when burned in an open fireplace. 

However, firewood used to be trees. We are told to 
keep trees alive rather than to cut them down. Burning wood 
produces smoke, which has been said to be more polluting 
than the emissions from other forms of heating. It has been 
claimed that firewood adds far more to the Greenhouse 
Effect (through carbon monoxide production) than does gas. 

So, what is the right thing to do? 


Conserving energy 

First, we should arrange our living styles so that, 
whatever energy source we use, we need as little as possible 
Space heating can be minimised by applying the principles 
of ‘passive solar’ or ‘energy efficient’ design. The relevant 
information is widely available, for example, in the Earth 
Garden Building Book. An existing house can usually be 
modified to some extent so that it stays cool in hot weather, 
yet needs minimal heating in the cold. 

Water can be heated with flat plate solar collectors. 
These give excellent results provided they are correctly 
installed. They need boosting in many parts of Australia, but 
even then they save a lot of fuel over the years. Boosting can 
be off peak electric, or any heat source which is on already 
during overcast weather (a kitchen slow combustion stove, 
or a flue coil attached to a gas or wood space heater). Also, 
there is plenty of advice available on minimising hot water 
use. For example, we can wash clothes with cold water. 

Cooking is the third major household use of heat. 
There are many ways of improving efficiency, and thus 
reducing energy use for cooking. Handouts are available 
from energy advisory authorities in most States. 
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Smoke 

Smoke consists of bits of partially burnt wood and 
fine ash, and is therefore biodegradable. You needn’t worry 
about itif you live where wind regularly disperses this ‘ash’, 
and where population density is low. 

Some locations are susceptible to atmospheric inver- 
sion. This is a situation where low-lying air sits around for 
some time. It is responsible for the terrible smog over some 
cities such as Los Angeles and Melbourne. I have seen a 
small valley filled with choking smoke for half a day from 
one kitchen slow combustion stove. Obviously, if this is 
occasionally the case where you live, you should stay away 
from solid fuel use. 

Population density is relevant. One house per acre, 
each with a kitchen stove and a wood fired space heater, 
might produce a negligible amount of pollution in a particu- 
lar place. Increase this to the usual suburban density of four 
houses per acre, and you will have a major smoke problem. 


Greenhouse gases 

All combustion of organic matter produces carbon 
dioxide and water vapour. In addition, carbon monoxide, 
oxides of sulphur, nitrogen and other elements may be 
produced. Where the fuel is volatile (for example petrol or 
gas), quantities of unburnt fuel will also escape. All of these 
substances except water vapour act as Greenhouse gases. 
For example, methane (natural gas) is a more effective 
Greenhouse gas than carbon dioxide. 

When we look at the production of heat for household 
use, mains electricity produced by burning fossil fuels is by 
far the worst. Coal or oil is burnt. Some of the energy — say 
50 percent in a super-efficient plant — is converted to high- 
voltage electricity. This is transported through the grid for 
long distances, stepped down to a useable voltage, then 
finally used in the home to produce heat. At the very best, 
25 percent of the primary energy of the fuel originally burnt 
will become useable heat in the home. 

Hydroelectricity is better because no fossil fuels are 
burnt during electricity production. The same is true of 
nuclear energy. However, both of these have other major 
environmental problems, which are worth separate articles. 
The Greenhouse Effect is not the only problem in the world. 

The main point about electricity is that it is a high 
grade energy form, capable of turning motors, working 
lights and electronic devices. Heat is a low grade form of 
energy. Using electricity merely to produce heat inevitably 
wastes energy. 

In many situations, electrically heated, oil filled 
column heaters and fan heaters should not be used if you 
wish to be environmentally responsible. Off peak electricity 
(heat banks, off peak water heating) is cheap in money terms, 


but costs the same as other electricity in environmental 
terms. However, a bar radiator used to warm a person’s feet 
inacoldroom may use less primary energy than warming all 
the air in the room, especially if the house is uninsulated. 

An electric kitchen range is far more costly to the 
environment than a gas or solid fuel one. However, special 
purpose electric cooking appliances (for example, a thermo- 
stat-controlled jug, or a toaster instead of a griller) will save 
energy and reduce Greenhouse emissions. 


Burning gas 

Gas has been claimed to produce fewer Greenhouse 
emissions than firewood. I don’t know how responsible, 
technically competent people can make such generalisa- 
tions. It all depends on the particular situation. The Green- 
house Effect of burning gas 
depends on three factors: 
how much unburnt gas is al- 
lowed to escape, the volume 
of airspace being hcated, and 
the efficiency of the gas burn- 
ing appliance (efficiency is 
about 75 percent for an opti- 
mally performing device). 

Greenhouse emis- 
sions by a wood-fired heat 
source depend on the dryness 
of the wood and the effi- 
ciency of the appliance. This 
ranges from 25 percent or 
less for an open fireplace to 75 percent for a properly 
designed and maintained slow combustion heater or cooker. 

So, certainly, if escaping gas is ignored, a gas heater 
will produce less Greenhouse gas than an open fireplace. 
Buta good slow combustion space heater burning dry wood 
will do as well. 
And a gas fired ducted system heating the whole house to 
shirtsleeve comfort will produce far more Greenhouse gas 
than an efficient wood-fired system which heats the living 
rooms, and allows some heat through to the bedrooms. 


Firewood source 

Denuding semi-desert areas for Mallee roots, or 
cutting down 200 year old redgum trees for firewood is 
inexcusable. Firewood supply should be limited to two 
sources only: trees grown especially for the purpose, and 
replanted to ensure a continuing supply, and waste from 
other timber-using processes. 

In the country it is quite easy to maintain a small bit 
of privately owned forest as a woodlot. This has to be done 
with sensitivity: do not pick up all fallen wood, some is 
needed as habitat for the local wildlife to keep the forest 
healthy and as ‘forest mulch’. Cut down trees in such a way 
that the health and diversity of the forest are maintained. 

Forest and timber plantation management practices 


Buying and measuring firewood 


A measured tonne of split, air-dried firewood 
usually has a volume of between 1.5 and 2.0 
cubic metres. Obviously, it depends on how 


straight and tightly packed a stack is, but the 
following is a guide to estimating size. A meas- 
ured tonne is 1.3 metres (just over four feet) 
high, by 0.45 metres (18 inches) wide, by 3 
metres (10 feet) long. 
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lead to a lot of waste wood. Trees have to be planted far 
closer than the eventual mature spacing. Forestry Depart- 
ments and plantation owners usually allow the use of thin- 
nings for firewood. This is a legitimate source, as are 
prunings by Councils and electricity supply authorities. 

When a forest has been killed by a severe bushfire, 
the tree trunks are useable for timber only until they have 
seasoned. After this, the only use for them is as firewood. 
Currently, most of Melbourne’s firewood comes from trees 
killed in the 1983 Ash Wednesday bushfires. This is a good 
use of an otherwise wasted resource, as long as new growth 
is not damaged by the process of extracting the dead trees. 
And of course it is not a good idea to deliberately destroy a 
forest to ensure future supply! 

Timber mills, furniture factories, building sites and 
the like produce a great deal of 
waste wood. Much of this is 
burned in heaps or incinera- 
tors, or clutter up garbage tips. 
An enterprising firewood 
seeker can get free wood for 
the taking, and be thanked by 
the donor! In fact, one of the 
necessary changes in society is 
to forbid the destruction of 
such resources á$ ‘waste’. 

So, from the viewpoint 
of supply, firewood is not nec- 
essarily good. It depends on 
the harm that was caused in 
getting it. It is up to Greenies to ensure that their wood is 
environmentally clean. 


Appliance efficiency 

The open fireplace is out. It is essentially a radiant 
heater: you have to be in front of it to be warmed. It works 
by sucking cold air into the house, and choofing it out the 
chimney as soon as it is warm. There are improvements 
possible, but their effect is marginal. If you want the 
pleasure of seeing the flame, buy an efficient slow combus- 
tion heater with a glass front. 

With currently available design, and dry firewood, a 
solid fuel slow combustion kitchen range or space heater will 
run for no more Greenhouse cost than a good gas heater, and 
have considerably less environmental cost than any electric 
heater. 

There is nothing wrong with burning firewood, pro- 
vided: 

*you minimise your total energy use 

ethe smoke you produce will readily disperse in 
almost all weather conditions 

*your wood supply is not the result of tree mining, and 
is dry 

eand your wood-burning appliances are as efficient 
as possible. 
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munity thinking organization I’ve 
found called Parent Centres Australia. 
When I found myself pregnant I wanted 
to be informed about the who, when, 
where and hows of the birth options 
available. The services available are: 
*Childbirth Education Classes — pro- 
moting a natural and active birth. 

°24 hour breastfeeding counsellors — 
they promote “Breast is Best”. 

*New Mothers’ Meetings — where 
subjects discussed are related to being a 
new parent. 

«Discussion Meetings — where sub- 
jects discussed range from health and 
happiness of our children and there are 
also guest speakers. 

*Kids’ Group — where we take kids out 
to do fun things like gardening and 
cooking or even to the zoo. 

Evening Socials — non-structured 
evenings where parents and kids can get 
together to discuss the meaning of life or 
anything else. They also produce a 
magazine called New Parent. 

I recommend anyone who is 
becoming or is already a parent who 
wants to meet other “Earth Garden type 
thinking people” to contact PCA on (02) 
633 5899 or write to PO Box 398, Par- 
ramatta, NSW, 2124. 

Oh! I love Earth Garden and the 
philosophy associated with it, which is 
what I was actually writing about, which 
is why I’m so hyped up about finding a 
group of people with a similar philoso- 
phy! Love, Peace & Happiness always, 
Rhonda Grima, Werrington, NSW. 
Gee I had a good chuckle reading the 
last part of your letter, Rhonda. I love 
enthusiastic people. —Alan. 


Sunseed Desert Trust 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I saw your magazine at my 
brother’s place in New Zealand and was 
delighted to buy it at the airport as I 
finally left Australia. I very much like 
the balance of topics covered in Earth 
Garden, the wholeness which we need 
to be aware of, now, if there’s to be any 
life left. 
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If any readers are intending to be 
in southern Europe in the future, you 
may wish to bring your enthusiasm, 
ideas and labour to a desert research 
project there. At present the Sunseed 
Desert Trust is staffed and volunteer- 
worked largely by British and Dutch 
people of all ages. The work (four hours 
per day) is tough but congenial: 
drought-resistant trees are planted, 
stone terraces and walls built, appropri- 
ate technology undertaken, and an or- 
ganic garden tended, with vegan cook- 
ing and housekeeping. 

The volunteers come from di- 
verse backgrounds: from an Edinbor- 
ough insurance clerk to an Oxford elec- 
tronics technician when I was there, and 
age is no barrier if you can handle the 
steep climb from the river, the simple 
beds and the huge lumps of dough to be 
kneaded. The volunteers pay for their 
food (40 pounds per week at present) yet 
the centre is always booked early over 
the Christmas and Easter holidays and 
the months June to September, so check 
in advance to ensure a place is available. 

Basic information can be sent in 
the UK or Europe for one pound. The 
Sunseed Desert Trust does not want the 
agony of turning away people from the 
centre because it’s ‘chokka’, so please 
forgive my vagueness about its exact 
location. There is an airport (with char- 
ter flights from Britain) within 50 km 
and hitchhiking is fair. Spanish helps! 

The trust is currently looking 
towards Africa, to transfer what we have 
learned in the relative shelter of Eu- 
rope’s principal desert, to see if there 
can be joint projects undertaken where 
the Sahara advances more than a kilo- 
metre a year. 

If you have ideas for water con- 
servation, how to set up a simple loom, 
how to press olives or make a simple 
press for same, how to play the guitar or 
keep rhythm with spoons, make candles 
or oil lamps, how to spey cats, massage, 
plaster, gently remove splinters . . . then 
come! You’re needed. To the greener 
future. 


Ady King-Turner, Sunseed Desert 
Technology, PO Box 2000, Cam- 
bridge, CB5 8 HG, England. 
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Having ago 
Dear Alan & Camille, 

I am writing to advise you of our 
change of address. After 24 years in 
Brisbane and 27 years of marriage we 
have taken a big step and sold up in the 
city and moved to 5.7 acres 12 kilo- 
metres north of Cooroy. 

It’s something we have always 
wanted to do and now is the time. It 
means a big change in our lifestyle but I 
feel sure we will benefit from it. We 
enjoy Earth Garden very much and it has 
probably inspired us to give it a go. 

D Mole, Pomona, QLD. 


East Coast communities 
Dear EG readers, 

Our family has decided to move 
from the city to a country area some- 
where on the East Coast. Martin is a 
philosopher-medico, I am a dressmaker/ 
designer (children’s clothes) and the 
boys are 5 and 3. We hope to find a 
community somewhere and would love 
any information anyone may have about 
communities or community living in 
general. 

We are particularly interested in 
Permaculture-based communities. We 
will be travelling south from Queens- 
land from June onwards (ina caravan, so 
we should be quite self-sufficient) and 
would love to visitany communities and 
help out and learn. Hoping to hear from 
someone. We’ll answer all letters of 
course. 

Before I sign off, a couple of 
hints from Adelaide: ants in the garden. 
A handful of gum leaves rubbed on your 
feet and ankles and then scattered where 
you’re working makes the little beasties 
crawl elsewhere. 

Brush fencing. Old brush fenc- 
ing can be had free by ringing fencing 
companies. It’s great for things like 
building windshelters, shading, trellis- 
ing, temporary fencing and kindling. 
Quite often if the company is tearing 
down a fence in your area they will 
deliver it free. Keep on recycling! 
Thank you, 


Julianne Hartmann, 173 Esplanade, 
Henley Beach, 5022. 


Branching out 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We (Lynda, Bill and Ben-Sam- 
Eli) have been living in our owner-built 
mudbrick home for five years now, and 
now it’s time to think of other things 
besides building. I’m trying to contact 
people who are interested in the follow- 
ing, for the purpose of sharing informa- 
tion and working together: hydrogen 
gas generators, solar and wind power, 
home shop machinists. Also, people 
who have made or are making their own 
machine tools (lathes, millers, drills, 
reamers etc) or woodworking tools and 
machinery. Lastly, a permaculture de- 
signer who could help with a design for 
our half acre block (to prove you can 
produce all your food on that size 
block). 

Thank you for the great maga- 
zine — sorry it has to be quarterly. 
Yours sincerely, 

Bill Beke, PO Box 9, Kinglake, 3763. 


Hi, 

Please note our address change. 
We found a ‘Round Tuit’ and built a 
kero drum letter box. Keep up the good 
work on a top magazine — devoured 
within hours of receipt! 
Vic & Ronda Hatt, Denmark, 6333. 


Old strawberry varieties 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I’m writing to you because I’ve 
been trying to get old varieties of straw- 
berry plants in the Sydney area without 
any success. As I don’t know too much 
about strawberries, but do know that 
there is quite a big difference in taste 
between different varieties, I’d be more 
than thankful for a bit of information. 
There seem to be only two kinds at the 
market, both virus-free (is that good or 
bad?). I know that in Germany, my 
home country, there’s a lot more choice. 
So, any information on where to get 
them would be more than welcome. 

The other question I have is 
where do you get lucerne hay (for 
mulch)? We are trying to do a bit of 
organic gardening in our suburban 
backyard, and as I haven’t got much 
experience yet, plus I’m fairly new to 
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the country, I find it hard to find the right 
nurseries etc. 

Anyway, I’m looking forward to 
hearing from anyone who can help me. 
Thanks very much in advance. With 
kind regards, 

Ingrid Butler, 146 Somerville Rd, 
Hornsby Heights, 2077, NSW. 


Most produce stores stock lucerne hay, 
but it would be cheaper to buy it directly 
from a farm. 


Yet another New Settler! 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

Thank you for a great magazine. 
I have been collecting Earth Garden 
since issue number one and have finally, 
this week, made the move into the bush. 
I’m looking forward to the adventures 
ahead. 

As I’ve been travelling I’ve 
fallen behind on a few issues and would 
like to catch up. Also, as I’ve now 
decided to settle in one place I feel it’s 
high time I started subscribing to the 
magazine. Many thanks and best 
wishes. 

Robyn Bowney, Maleny, QLD. 


Tough times for pioneering 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

I discovered a reader’s com- 
ment, while reading a back number of 
EG that you lose half the cover price on 
sales through newsagencies. I have 
loved my news people for 23 years but I 
have decided to subscribe and let you 
make use of the extra money. 

I am too old now to trek into the 
bush and rough it but reading your 
magazine brings back plenty of nostal- 
gia as I grew up in the bush. Electronic 
technology attracted me away in the end 
but I have not regretted any of that 
either. 

I hope you will be able to con- 
tinue what you are doing for a long time 
to come because your articles and read- 
ers’ letters are great for morale boosting 
and anyone taking on pioneering is up 
against tougher times than our fathers 
and grandfathers did. Wishing you 
continued success, 

AG Dorward, Mackay, Qld. 
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Death bed visions 
Dear readers, 

I have just finished reading a 
book about research into NDEs (Near 
Death Experiences, also formerly 
known as Death Bed Visions.) I found 
the subject fascinating and would like to 
hear from anyone who has undergone 
such experiences. 

I intend to put all information I 
receive into a manuscript for possible 
publication. I welcome detailed de- 
scriptions of the experience. What ef- 
fect has it had on you? Has it resulted in 
any changes in your views on life, in 
your personality? 

What effect has any change in 
you had on your family and friends? A 
brief summary of your life is also wel- 
comed, ie work, family life, religion. 
Corroborative evidence such as medical 
record of the event is not necessary but 
is welcomed as are letters from doctors, 
friends and family. Your privacy will be 
protected by changing identifying de- 
tails. a 

I look forward to hearing from 
you. 

Steven Walbutton, PO Box 244, 
Broadmeadow, New South Wales, 
2292. 


Locating moccasins 
Dear Camille & Alan, 

For a long time now I have been 
trying to get hold of a good pair of 
moccasins. There was a time when you 
could buy a kit to make your own and 
there was a time when an old lady in a 
nearby town — Yeppoon — used to 
make them as a hobby. All you see for 
sale now are weak imitations at service 
stations that no Indian would be seen 
dead in. 

Earth Garden Readers are an 
independent lot who make things like 
moccasins for themselves, so could 
anyone either give me the address of the 
people who used to put out the ‘Make it 
Yourself Kits’ or do any readers make 
lambswool-lined moccasins? Love to 
everyone. Yours truly, 

Mr John Guest, 172 Alma Street, 
Rockhampton, 4700. 


Tropical Fruit 

An Australian guide to 

growing and using 

exotic fruits 

by Glenn Tankard 
Viking O’Neil $27.99. 
In recent years, Australians have 
made the acquaintance of all kinds 
of succulent tropical fruits, from 
mangoes to persimmons, passion- 
fruit to lychees. There are literally 
hundreds of fruit which may become 
well-known in years to come, and 
with our range of climates, Australia 
has the perfect conditions for devel- 
oping a prosperous tropical fruit 
industry. 

But tropical fruits are not just 
the preserve of orchardists and 
commercial growers, for in this 
interesting and comprehensive 
book, Glenn Tankard details ways in 
which we can grow tropical fruit in 
our own gardens. Some fruit, of 
course, will only be suitable for tropi- 
cal climates, but others, with ade- 
quate care, can be coaxed into grow- 
ing in more temperate climates (for 
example the carob tree, which pro- 
duces the chocolate substitute, is a 
cold-hardy tree). 
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As well, Tankard shows how 
to identify the bewildering array of 
fruit on the market, and details its 
culinary uses. The text is accompa- 
nied by attractive colour photos of 
fruit, and fruit being harvested and 
used. This is an excellent book for all 
those interested not only in growing 
tropical fruit, but also in trying its 
immense variety of taste, texture 
and smell. 


Making Wooden Toys For 
All Ages 
by Bryan Mapstone 
Greenhouse Publications 
$19.95. 

Here’s a great book for all those 
who'd like to make lovingly-crafted 
toys for all ages. This book is quite 
comprehensive and covers all as- 
pects of wooden toy-making, from 
specific instructions to discussions 
of appropriate tools. There are 
trucks and ships and planes’ space 
stations and trolleys, doll's — you 
name it! Strength, safety and attrac- 
tiveness are the key note words here, 
and each will give many hours of 
pleasure. The book offers graded 
projects, so that even the greenest 
beginner can achieve a good result 
with a simple toy. 


Character Cakes 
by Sandy Garfield 
Sidgwick and Jackson 
(through Pan Books) 
$29.99. 

Our children love this book. They 
keep asking us to construct the 
amazing character cakes dreamt up 
by Sandy Garfield. There are char- 
acters such as Thomas the Tank 
Engine, Humpty Dumpty, Hansel 
and Gretel and many others. The 
photos of the finished cakes are just 
stupendous! There are also recipes 
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for making the basic cakes, for 
marzipan and different types of ic- 
ing. Each character cake is illus- 
trated, and clear instructions for 
making each is provided. Although 
they look quite complex to make, if 
you follow the instructions carefully, 
you should be able to create a good 
facsimile. Now, if you'll excuse me, I 
have to go and construct the Owl and 
the Pussycat for the three year old's 
birthday! 


Using Essential Oils For 
Health And Beauty 
by Daniele Ryman 
Century Publishers. 
This is a re-issue of a 1986 book by 
Daniele Ryman called The Arometh- 
erapy Handbook. It’s a very attrac- 
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tive book, with lots of illustrations, 
including paintings, photos and 
drawings, and a clear format. 

The first part of this excellent, 
interesting book deals with smell, 
and why certain smells attract us, 
and how certain smells affect us 
psychologically, whether in a good or 
a bad way. 

Then there's a section on aro- 
matic plants and how to use them, 
and many sections on how you can 
use essential oils for various pur- 
poses — whether for skin, hair, for 
conditions of the ‘female cycle’, and 
for a variety of illnesses. Most of the 
advice given is easy to follow, but in 
some instances some essential oils 
may be difficult to track down. 

This book leaves you wanting 
to know more about arometherapy, 
and also wanting to try some of the 
fragrant recipes. 


The End Of Nature 
by Bill Kibben, Viking 


$29.99. 

A frightening book, if you let it get to 
you. The author argues that the 
changes we have wrought in the 
planetary fabric are such that we are 
now witnessing ‘the end’ of Nature. 
Nature as concept and reality, he 
says, no longer exists. We face a 
frightening future of either back- 
tracking furiously away from tech- 
nology, or else living with a com- 
pletely human environment, an er- 
satz Earth complete with artificial, 
genetically-engineered plants and 
animals (here, he raises the hideous 
spectre of the legless, headless 
chook, bred purely as a kind of living 
Kentucky Fried). 

Obviously, in the past few 
years people have become much 
more aware of the terrible damage 
we have already done to the Earth. 
More people question and doubt the 
crazy rush towards more, more and 
more that characterises so much of 
society. Ecological disaster has 
replaced nuclear nightmare as the 
preferred doomsday scenario for a 
host of prophets. And yet. And yet. 
I am fairly uneasy with the notion 
that we as a species are so powerful 
that we can not only destroy the 
Earth, we can also recreate it, in our 
own image. Seems to me that Gaia 


won't stand for that. Seems to me, 
too, that this sort of Armageddon 
thinking is not conducive to finding 
solutions. Nature can’t be turned on 
or off, as we please. 

So — read this book, it’s pro- 
vocative and interesting. But do 
keep an open mind. And do remem- 
ber all the prophets, from millenia 
before us right to now, who have 
foretold Armageddon with confi- 
dence. Draw strength from the 
Theory of Chaos! 


Pig Earth 
by John Berger 
The Hogarth Press, 
London 1988. 


This is the first volume in a series of 
books about life in a peasant com- 
munity. It is a collection of short 
stories and poetry, along with an 
appendix which exposes the plight of 
the peasant in modern Europe. 

Pig Earth is an extraordinary 
book. The characters, who are based 
on real people living in the peasant 
communities of the French Alps, are 
vividly recreated. Their mode of life, 
their perceptions may seem out of 
step with the hurry and scurry, the 
shallow concerns of modern life, but 
they are deeply felt, deeply lived, as 
much a part of the Earth as the 
deeply-rooted trees, as much a part 
of the natural order as the animals 
with whom they live. 

Berger's evocation of this way 
of life is not falsely romantic. He 
offers their lives without judgement, 
but with a rare empathy. All Earth 
Gardeners interested in how life is 
lived in these ancient communities 
would appreciate the stories, the 
characters, the way of life. 
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Grow What Where 
by the Australian Plant 
Study Group 
Viking O'Neil (through 
Penguin) 
$40.00. 

This handsome hardback will an- 
swer all your questions about Aus- 
tralian native plants. It lists over 
2,500 Australian plants and will 
help you find exactly the right plant 
for your part of the country and your 
particular needs. There are plants to 
protect against fire, plants to protect 
against erosion or to create a wind- 
break. There are plants around 
which to plan a colour scheme, 
plants to attract birds, animals, 
bees, butterflies, plants which resist 
fungi, and so on. 

The book is organised into 
lists for particular situations and 
needs, and includes lots of colour 
photographs. Although it is an ex- 
pensive book, it would be well worth- 
while for the Australian plant enthu- 
siast. The authors of the book are 
experienced and knowledgeable 
about these plants, and pass on that 
information well. 


The Roaring Of 
The Sacred River 
The wilderness quest for 
vision and self-healing 
by Steven Foster and 
Meredith Little 
Prentice Hall Press 
(Simon and Schuster) 
$9.95. 


Here is the newest book in the Sun 
Bear series and it is a most interest- 
ing and illuminating addition. It is 
an exploration of rites of passage 
between childhood and maturity, 
such an important time in life but 
which many people never master. 
Too often, such people end up as 
‘kidults’: perpetual adolescents, all 
churned up inside with unresolved 
feeling. As the authors point out, 
wilderness rites of passage are 
“highly effective as a means of ac- 
cepting and finding meaning in life 
changes, of engendering self reli- 
ance, self control; of activating self 
healing mechanisms and empower- 


ing individuals to be effective, vital 
forces in the community”. 

The book is woven through- 
out with a very strong American 
Indian thread, the fable of Jumping 
Mouse. Like Jumping Mouse, we, 
the readers, are assisted throughout 
on our vision quest. It’s there for all 
of us, if we're prepared to open our 
eyes, our ears, and our hearts. 


The Puffin Book 
Of Australian Insects 
by Helen Hunt, 
Puffin (Penguin Books), 
$6.99. 

What an excellent little book. I'm not 
ashamed to say that I've looked it up 
myself a few times! It is of great 
interest to all budding entomolo- 
gists, with lots of fascinating infor- 
mation about insects of all kinds. 
The insects are surveyed in alpha- 
betical order, too, which makes it 
easy. There are black and white 
illustrations of each insect, as well 
as some colour photographs. This is 
a highly recommended book for chil- 
dren aged from about 8 to 11. 


ORGANIC GROWING — It’s 
Easy 
Audio cassette, 
by Liz Sinnamon 
$10.95 including postage, 
from Kiah Cottage, 
Kenilworth, QLD, 4574. 

Readers of Earth Garden are familiar 
with Liz Sinnamon’s excellent series of 
herb articles, with their emphasis on 
useful information, told concisely yet 
with flair. These are also the hallmarks 
of her new cassette tape, Organic Grow- 
ing — It’s Easy. 

Liz lives ona four acre farm inthe 
Sunshine Coast Hinterland, and grows 
vegetables, fruits, nuts, as well as run- 
ning a house cow, poultry and a donkey. 
The inter-relatedness of planetary life is 
a very important concept for her, and in 
organic growing she has found both a 
spiritually satisfying and physical, 
healthy lifestyle. As she points outin her 
lyrical introduction to this tape, “Work- 
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ing with your hands in contact with 
Mother Earth is both relaxing and re- 
warding.” The respect of the balance of 
Nature which organic growing pro- 
motes is an important part of well-being. 

As well as being thoughtful, this 
tape is intensely practical, reminding 
the novice that” ...success doesn’t come 
overnight”. Many people, accustomed 
to the ‘quick-fix’ of fertiliser or pesticide, 
give up when organic growing takes a 
little more time and effort than they 
think it should. 

Lizis reassuring on many points, 
and discusses all sorts of things — nutri- 
tional benefits of organically-grown 
foods, garden tools, building healthy 
soil, foliar fertilising, Ph testing, estab- 
lishing the no-dig garden, composting, 
mulching, herbs in the organic garden, 
non-toxic pest control, crop rotation and 
planting out, and seed saving. At the 
end, Liz shares some helpful hints which 
all gardeners will find useful. 

This is an excellent tape, both 
interesting and informative, and its for- 
mat makes it easy to listen to. This is an 
unusual way of presenting gardening 
information, but, like organic growing, 
it really works. 


Remote Area Power Supplies 
Published by the Victorian 
Solar Energy Council and the 
State Electricity Commission. 
Available from VSEC, 10th 
floor, 270 Flinders St, Mel- 
bourne, $10 plus $2 P&H.* 
Reviewed by Alan Thomas. 
RAPS is quite an impressive publication 
—a 56 page A4 size book which details 
most of the essential considerations for 
people considering an independent 

home power system. 

The book approaches the subject 
assuming little technical knowledge 
and, although this is probably a failing, 
also assumes that readers will want all 
the usual power-hungry and ill-consid- 
ered appliances of a modern suburban 
home. For instance, although it is 
pointed out that microwave ovens have 
a relatively low energy use, new studies 
by the British Government's Depart- 
ment of Consumer Affairs have cast 


Hold the front page! 


serious doubts on the use of such ovens 
because they do not cook food evenly, 
and many leak microwaves. 

Now back to appropriate en- 
ergy! The 12 chapters include ‘System 
size and cost’, ‘Batteries’, ‘Inverters’, 
‘System controls, metering and protec- 
tion’, a ‘Glossary of terms’, and separate 
sections on the different types of system 
components, such as wind, solar, diesel 
and petrol. Conspicuous by its absence 
is a chapter on micro hydro-electric 
power generation, but we can’t have 
everything. 

The RAPS book can be read in 
conjunction with ENERGY WORKS! 
(available from Earth Garden), and the 
Rainbow Power Company’s ‘Energy 
From Nature’ (third edition now avail- 
able; 110 pages long, and excellent value 
at $10 posted from the RPC, at PO Box 
217, Nimbin, 2480). It is certainly a wel- 
come addition to the small range of 
Australian texts available for people 
interested in independent and environ- 
mentally sensitive home power sys- 
tems. 

*South Australian readers can buy copies 
from the South Australian Energy Advisory 
Service, 233 North Terrace, Adelaide. 


My First Activity Book 
& 

My First Nature Book 
both by Angela Wilkes, 
published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, 15.95 each. 


These are in a series which features 
excellent projects, clear, simple in- 
structions and attractive colour 
photos. They are very large hard- 
backs, and are very well laidout. 
Their aim is to stimulate the interest 
of children in a variety of craft and 
nature activities. My First Nature 
Book offers projects of inquiry into 
natural sciences. For example, 
keepinga caterpillar, making plaster 
casts of animal tracks, growing 
seeds in jars. My First Activity Book 
Details craft projects of various 
kinds — pasta jewellery, decorated 
Easter eggs, papier maché plates. 
Highly recommended for children 
from 3 to 8. 


Jackie French’s latest book, the A-Z of Useful Plants has just been released. Ask for it at 
your local bookshop now. Review in EG 73. 
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pera GARDEN UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 30 cents per word, prepaid. The deadline for the next issue is 3 August. 


NEW WIND GENERATOR. Whisper 1000. 1 KW 12/ 
24/48V only $2500. First shipment already sold. Get 
in early for new arrivals. Also: SUNENERGY GenSet 
(RAPS) from $7700. Complete solar water pumping, 
electric fencing, tractor battery charging. Contact: 
ELANTE Pty Ltd, 380 Canterbury Rd, Surrey Hills, 
Victoria, 3127. Phone (03) 836 9966. 


ALLEN OXFORD SICKLE BAR MOWER in excellent 
condition. Currently selling for up to $480, but all 
offers considered. Spare parts also available. Phone 
Scone (065) 452906. 


LOW SPEED GENERATORS for wind mills, water 
turbines, steam engines. The definitive book: ‘The 
Homebuilt Dynamo’ (1987) 182 pages, 8 1/2 x 12 
inches hardback. Generator design and construction 
with ceramic magnets. Complete plans, 268 photo- 
graphs, step-by-step construction details. Post paid 
airmail $85.00. Todd-Forbes Publishing, Dept D7, PO 
Box 3919, Auckland, New Zealand. 


LOVE HEALS by Wendy Cook. $19.99 posted. Bulk 
$15 pp. Minnie, PMB 1, John’s River, NSW, 2443. 


GENERATOR for sale. Micro hydro electric turbine on 
pelton wheel. Low voltage suitable for battery charg- 
ing. (003) 736191. 


ORGANIC GARDENING COURSES. A one day prac- 
tical and inexpensive course, helping you grow your 
fruit and vegies naturally and successfully. See our 
gardens too. Only 1.5 hours from Sydney. Telephone: 
(046) 819623. EARTHKEEPERS, Thirlmere. 


100% PURE ESSENTIAL OILS, CP herbs, citrus, exotic 
flowers, nuts. Distributor: Minnie, PMB 1, John’s 
River, NSW, 2443. 


HERB COURSE on growing, use in cooking, natural 
medicine, cosmetics, natural pest and weed control, 
craft, plus more. Sat 23rd June. $40. Only 1.5 hours 
from Sydney. Telephone: (046) 819623. Earthkeepers. 


ANGORA RABBITS, inexpensive pets, gorgeous col- 
ours, orders taken. Free sample fibre clippings avail- 
able for spinners to choose the colour of their bunny. 
From $55 each. Ph (062) 540171. 
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SEX EDUCATION — STEINER SCHOOLS. Teacher's 
manual — Hathor the Moon Cow and the Cosmic 
Comets — a creative approach, by Alan Whitehead. 
Send $10 — Box 481, Mullumbimby, NSW, 2482. 


BOOKS - New and used. Farm, needlework, plus 
numerous subjects. Send SAE with interests for list. 
Pamela Fenwick, PO Box 263, Mayfield, NSW, 2304. 


MUDBRICKS pressed on site anywhere in Tassie. Use 
your own resources and labour. Up to 200 bricks per 
hour, 400 x 200 x 150 mm. 50 cents per brick. For more 
details ring Pete on (003) 761127. 


IT’S NOW TIME to plant your gourd seeds. 25 new 
exciting varieties for you to choose from. “The Gour- 
dian” gourd magazine, tells you all you ever wanted to 
know about gourds. 1, 2, 3 and 4th editions are out 
now. Send $3.50 per edition today for your magazine. 
Or send SSAE for your free seed and book catalogue. 
To John Van Tol, 187 George St, East Maitland, NSW, 
2323. (049) 336624. 


CRYSTAL TOWER. Natural crystals, meditation/ 
relaxation tapes & CDs, books on alternative every- 
thing, self-development cassettes, many other items. 
Try our competitive prices. Send large SSAE for free 
catalogue (18 pages and growing). PO Box 338, 
Booval, QLD, 4304. 


THE STOCK SADDLE. A how-to-do-it book on mak- 
ing, repairing and counter lining your stock saddle by 
Ron Edwards. $15 posted, RMB 2115, Nagambie, 
Victoria, 3608. 


TREE SEEDS for winter planting. Black walnut, hardy 
southern European oaks, Algerian, Lusitanian, Turk- 
ish — Evergreen Oaks, Cork, Holm. American Oaks, 
Mesa, Blue, California Black, Red Swamp, White. 
Sunburst & Honey Locust, Robinia, Linden, $2 per 
packet. Discount for bulk orders, P & H $2 per order. 
H & A Gravestein C/- Wyndham Post Office, NSW, 
2550. 


SEED. Fruit & Nut, over 175 species plus timbers, 
natives, gingers etc. Personal collection in season 
assures viability. For list, send SSAE to Fruit Spirit 
Botanical Gardens, Dorroughby, NSW, 2480. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


HEALTHY PLANTS of better quality and quantity 
(300% more) as the earthworm increases the availabil- 
ity of nutrients and minerals to plants by up to 12 times. 
He aerates, improves water capacity, breaks up hard- 
pans, binds sandy soils, deodourises, prevents trans- 
plant shock and much more. Heis Nature’s way at her 
best. $8 for 500 + $1.50 p&p or FREE benefits leaflet 
with prices:— The Big Worm, PO Box 458, Upper Mt 
Gravatt, Brisbane, Qld, 4122. Established 6 years. Also 
available African Nightcrawlers (can grow to 12"). 


ORGANIC GARDENING COURSE on working or- 
ganic farm. For information ring Pia (after 5 pm) or 
write to Box 325, Emerald, Victoria, 3782. 


WATER PURIFICATION is important for optimal 
health today. Reverse osmosis filters consistently 
provide a high standard of purification, are easy to use 
and economical in price. Several models available. 
Gillian Summerbell, PO Box 1519, Hornsby, NSW, 
2077. Phone (02) 477 2838. 


ORGANIC PAWPAW GROWERS needed for natural 
dried pawpaw industry. Contact Ausforest, PMB 1, 
John’s River, NSW, 2443. 


NATURALLY DRIED FRUIT — a book of ideas about 
natural sundrying of fruit using no chemicals. $9 
posted. Helen Poyntz, “Foznez”, RMB 1182, Woor- 
agee, Victioria, 3747. 


COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE. Lists over 100 
vegetables, fruit, nuts, herbs and berries. Includes 
natural pest control plants. A quick easy reference. 
Use while gardening — it’s water and dirt resistant. 
Mail $4.50 to Earthkeepers, Addison Street, Thirlmere, 
2572. Telephone: (046)819623. Also enquire about our 
one day Companion Planting Course. 


COMPANION PLANTING CHART. Over 90 vege- 
tables, herbs, and fruits, including plants as insect 
repellants. Mail order $4.50 (postage included). SOW 
WHEN CHART. Suggested sowing times for 100 
vegetables, herbs and flowers. Mail order $5.00 (post- 
age included). ‘Plum Products’ (E) RMB 2907, 
Bruthen, Victoria, 3885. 


MAKE your own durable, low-cost farm paint with 
store bought ingredients, interior/exterior, metal, 
masonry, timberwork. Money order $1 and SAE to B 
McMahon, 9 Paloma St, Sth Oakleigh, Victoria, 3167. 


LAND LINES 


SESS 


2 
—— Zz 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 30 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing 
of any desired length. All LAND LINES must include your name and address (phone number is 
optional). LAND LINES for the September issue should arrive (at PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058) 
by 3 August. 


FOR RENT. Peace and quiet 18 km from Cooktown, 
north Queensland. Backing onto the Endevour River 4 
acres of mixed Fruit trees and natural growth. Genera- 
tor. Available for 1 3/4 years. 1 large bedroomed 
dwelling. School bus passes. $35 week. Prefer non- 
smokers & non-drinkers. References please. Phone 
(077) 752 276 and ask for Peter. 
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GLEN INNES, NSW TABLELANDS. Log Cabin, kit 
home, 2 BR, solar lighting, gas fridge and stove. Septic. 
Situated in the beautiful Mann River Valley on com- 
munity owned land. Community school. Vendor will 
finance on $12,000 deposit. Price $40,000, $30,000 cash. 
(066) 899222, or write to Barbara Bond, Lot 1 Nimbin 
Rd, Goolmangar. 


LAND LINES 


IWOULDIlike to correspond with someone who might 
be interested in having me and my 4 children for a 
couple of weeks or more on their property/farm for an 
educational work experience “holiday”. We plan to 
work in exchange for accommodation. Helen Hently 
RMB 1106B, Wodonga, Victoria, 3691. 


HEALESVILLE, VICTORIA. Mudbrick house of 
unique design on 600 acre, Moora Moora Co-opera- 
tive. Has one bedroom. Suit single person or couple. 
Purchaser must be keen to participate in members’ 
activities. Price $60,000 plus membership shares. 
Phone (059) 625 641. 


BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. Owner built mudbrick 
and timber home on 1 acre of native landscaping. 
Designed by Alistair Knox, this post and beam tri-level 
(approx 30 sq) home is created from warm earthy 
materials. 2 stone fireplaces, slate floors on 2 levels 
with timber on the 3rd. All cathedral ceilings of 
Tasmanian Oak and internal walls of Brush Box hard- 
wood. The doors and windows are made of beautiful 
silky oak and the open kitchen, with large pantry, has 
2 solid rosewood benches plus cupboard doors and 
drawers of Silky Oak. 

Our 7 yr old home has 4 bedrooms, 1 ensuite, a 
slate bathroom and laundry, a TV room plus large 
open living area and verandahs on2 sides. The garden 
provides privacy to the house and traditional back- 
yard of lawn, and a developed rainforest with under- 
ground sprinkler system covers the acre. 25 km from 
Brisbane centre, a school bus 500 metres away and 7 
minutes drive to local conveniences. We’d love to tell 
you more (07) 8004245. 


ST ARNAUD, NORTH-WEST VICTORIA. Beautiful 
20 acre secluded retreat. Only 5 km from town, but 
ideally located at end of winding bush track, sur- 
rounded on3 sides by Crown Forest land. Lots of trees, 
birds, kangaroos. Well-fenced all round, divided into 
2 paddocks. Two dams, cleared house site, plus small 
shed. House permit available. Great location for solar 
energy house. $26,000. Ph: Chris or Sue (054) 239200. 


HORDERN VALE/CAPE OTWAY. 197 acres - 25 
cleared, the rest beautiful blue gum and manna gum 
forest, creek, two dams (one large) one kilometre all 
weather access track, SEC on fenceline, planning per- 
mit, clean land with no super for past three years. 
Excellent micro climate in much sought after area of 
beauty. Three miles from beach, school bus available, 
20 minutes from Apollo Bay. Urgent Sale - moving to 
Tasmania; price $750 per acre - comparative land in 
same area currently selling at $1,000 per acre. Phone 
(052) 37-9256. 
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AN INVITATION to live in a unique village. Lot 4 
Crystal Waters Permaculture Village is for sale. Free- 
hold title, area: 1 acre, access to 500 acres of common 
land for recreation and farming. 

18 dams, established policy for sustainable land 
use, proposed commercial centre - crafts, light manu- 
facturing, various shops, community facilities, shares 
in Crystal Waters Co-op, our entrepreneurial body, 
over 100 people already resident, 20 houses built or 
under construction. Contact - Robert Tap, Crystal 
Waters Permaculture Village, MS 16 Maleny, Queens- 
land, 4552. 


TABULAM, NORTHERN NSW. 100 acres of bush- 
land, permanent creek, good building sites, $32,000 or 
nearest offer. Please telephone (067) 376737 or (042) 
674972. 


NATURE'S RETREAT for environmentally minded 
people. 3 BR Qld house on 38 ha of semi rainforest. 
Water no problem, chook run, vegie garden and 120 
fruit trees, front and rear State forest. 

Very secluded but close to new road link to 
Brisbane - Lake Wivenhoe. Ideal for organic growing, 
not suited for cattle or horses. Contact private owners 
and make an offer. W & H Borgis, 69Simmons Rd, 
Ipswich, Queensland, 4305. 


WILDERNESS RETREAT, 150 acres of land, with a 
mudbrick house, permanentcreek, and resident platy- 
pus. Close to Killarney, Warwick, Queensland. 
$95,000. Phone (076) 644211. 


DELORAINE, TASMANIA. Earth Garden editors, 
Camille & Alan, selling their property at Reedy Marsh, 
15 minutes from Deloraine (changed our plans). Small 
10 year old house, owner built from split shingles, 
weatherboard, logs and stone, on 50 acres. 

House has one double bedroom plus loft. Mains 
power, Tasmanian timber-lined hexagonal lounge 
room. Approximately 7 acres cleared, with good soil, 
balance natural bush bordering State forest. Estab- 
lished fruit and nut trees, spring, winter creek. Pos- 
sum-proof vegie patch, and soil grows excellent beans 
and peas. Could do with some drainage for best 
pasture results. 

Secluded location in end of a small valley, with 
friendly, alternative-minded neighbours. School bus 2 
km away. Three acres of the 50 can be sold separately. 
Also has an excellent 6 cabin concrete block piggery 
which has been used commercially in recent years. 
Land can also be subdivided to sell 25 acres. 

See house sketch in Earth People Write this 
issue. Leave a message on (054) 241 743 and we'll 
return your call. 


The Healthy House Cow 
written and illustrated by Marja Fitzgerald 


Australia's first house cow book written from an organic, wholistic perspective. Everything from fencing 
| to cheesemaking and organic health solutions. 'The Healthy House Cow’, published by Earth Garden, is 
, now available. 144 pages, large format paperback, and full of useful information for prospective or current 


"Let me out of here, quick. 
I've gotta get The Healthy 
House Cow!" 


All prices include postage. Please allow 2 to 3 weeks for delivery. 


ENERGY WORKS! — $19.95 

Earth Garden Building Book — $29.95 

HARD TIMES HANDBOOK — $13.00 

EG binders (holds 12 copies tightly) — $25 for 2 , $15 each 
THE HEALTHY HOUSE COW — $18.00 

One year subscription — $14.00 (add A$8 for overseas surface mail) 

The Lot: From EG 1 to one before current issue (excludes 

EG 10, 13-15 — out of print) — $165.00 (save over $35.00) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue (except EGs 10 & 13-15) — $3.25 each .. .$.......... 


Total enclosed .$.......... 


Postcode 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058 


Please post me 4/8/12 (1/2/3 years) issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 
| enclose: 


[C] $14.00 [_]Two year subscription — $29.00 [_]Three year subscription — $54.00 


EARTH GARDEN, PO Box 188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058. 
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Back copies 


. . food co-ops . . . Kibbutz and 
herbs . . . Fred 
compost and 


EG1: Move out 
Moshav . . . Montsalvat . . . 
Robinson . . . bean sprouts ... 
mulch . . . comfrey . . . earthworms. 


EG2: Start a garden . . . Neil Douglas . . . Keyline 


system . . . Kiewa farms . . . drying and storing 
food . . . hydroponics . . . recycling garbage . . . 
nutrition. 

EG3: Herbs .. . compost . . . fast fertiliser . . . all 
about goats... mudbricks . . . domes . . . water 
wheel... bread .. . salads . . . pottery 
spinning . . . vegies. 


EG4: The honey bee . . . back to the land in Tassie 
. . the transition . . . black sheep . . . tanning .. . 
candles... bread . . . donkeys. . . a wall-hanging. 


EG5: The wind — windmills . . . windpumps . 
generators . . . raku pottery . . . Cinva ram .. 
poultry . . . Hamburghs . . . moon planting . . 


fallout shelter . . . vegan way. 
. solar cooker 


EG6: Solar 1 — sun cults is 
Clifton Pugh . . . 


sundials . . . Lost World 
concrete hquse ... Shalom. . . Cajun cookin’ 
horses spirit of Nimbin. 


EG7: Solar 2 — hot water . . . Mudbrick techniques 
. Angora goats .. . make a leather bag and belt 
.. Mushrooms . . . natural dyes. 


EG8: Gas power — methane digester by truck 
to Tassie .. . cumbungi hats . . . inkle loom 
candles and tapers . Country cottages 
A-frame . . . school gardens . . . sourdough 


EG9: LP gas . . Mary's place . . . building with 
stone rubble (slipform) . . . macrobiotics . . . oats 
... ducks... rug frame . . . how to kill a pig 


EG 10: OUT OF PRINT. 


EG11: Water — hydraulic ram . . . waterwheels . 


okra . . . seed primer . . . heavy horses 
tomatoes . soft technology - wine . hard 
cheese . . . start with hens. 

EG12: Keeping tood — drying salting 
bottling . . . storing... tahu . . . tropic delights . 
plant propagation . . . plans for a solar water 
heater solar stills and cooker Moora 
Moora. 


EGs 13—15 OUT OF PRINT. 


EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) — comfrey, 
lavender, wormwood, yarrow . poultry shed 
peafowl - goats . . . basic beekeeping 
rammed earth building . . . hydraulic ram. 


EG17 Fencing... dry stone walls .. . make soap 
- Nets... pole shelter . . . breeding black sheep 
. The Autonomous House . . . asparagus . 

Aeolian harp . . . ducks . . . Khaki Campbells. 


EG18. Fruit garden 
olives... nuts. . 

. road building 
Cinva-ram cottage... 


- oranges... lemons. . 
. tropical fruit . . . fodder trees 
. wood fired kiln plans . 
sunflowers . . . homebirth. 


EG19. Wood heat — pot bellies 
cooking .. 


Jotul 

. making a quid . . . build a storage 
cellar... bushfires . . . stonefruit . . . macadamia 
nuts . . . binding your EGs .. . tree planting . . 
budding 


EG20: Apples... . pears . 

build a haybale pig house . . . pollen... rose 
mudbrick flats . . . solar homes 
preserve fence posts 


cordon and espalier 


hips 
gourds 


EG21 Womancraft — all articles by women . . 
earthly arts axewomanship . . . glove puppets 
weaving easy rugs 

old roses Index 


spinning 
Sumatran house 
(EG10.20) 


EG22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook .. . 150 
pages Aborigines organic growing. . . 
permaculture ... earth building... wind... solar 
... water power . technology .. . water supply 
... access to groups, plans, books, tools. 


EG24: Place — 24 new settlers write 
Carter. . . Ron Edwards Neil Douglas 
Gundaroo Store . . . Rainbow Region. . Mt Oak 
- - - Moora Moora . Universal Brotherhood 
bush ashram. 


EG25: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) — 


Mare 


130 pages . . . livestock . aquaculture 
fencing . . . killing . . . tanning . . . tood and 
nutrition . . . grain grinders . . . solar homes . . . 
methane . . . greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 


EG26: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built 
homes in stone . . . timber . . . mudbricks . . . a 
slab cottage . . . tree telling . . . solar electrics... 
acorns . . . compost dunny . . . quandong . . . 
pumpkin recipes. 


EG27: 100 tropical tood plants for Australia (part 
1). . . 16 legumes . . . winged bean . . . pigeon pea 

. -lablab . . . cowpea . . . adzuki bean. . . 
blacksmithing . . . bluestone building . wok 
cooking. 


horse and 

black sheep 
tamarillo 
solar trike 


EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) 
buggy . . . packhorsing the Alps .. 

Merinos . . . bullocks 
stringybark baskets . 
persimmons. 


EG29: Mudbricks — the monastery at Stroud 
Bob's bonza brickmaker earth floors 
curved walls . . . herb roof cutting axe low 
energy design . . . coconut mats... . mangoes. . 
tropical food plants (part 3). 


EG30: Organic growing — compost heaps, pits, 


trenches, boxes, bins and barrels no-dig 
mutch carpets semi-arid growing z 
preserving figs tempeh pasta glass 


bottle windows. 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 


“Recommended and maximum price only 


EG44: Plug in the sun — solar electric systems 

12V to 240V . batteries inverters 

alternative washdays . h w to make a pedal 

drier and 12V computers . solar panel booster 
. Soiar Trek 


EG45. Waterworks — shifting water with sun, wind 


and water solar electric pumps . . . gravity 
feed . hydraulic ram . . . Platapump . . . the 
cyclone-detensive house bunya nuts... 12 V 
problems 

EG46: Windworks — wind generators . . . solar 
trackers water turbines . 12V bilge pump 


compost loos 
12 V lights . 


herbu! shampoo 
Tanzania the algae pond 
Krypton lamps. 


EG47: Practical projects 
household plumbing 


hanging a door 
waterwheel pump 


All the back copies from 1972 to one before cur- 
rent issue (except EGs 10 & 13). A survival kit of 
self-sufficiency, this unique library (over 6 kg) 
has over 3500 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household economy, 
livestock, craft, tucker and tales from New Set- 


Uers all around Australia. 


make a hydraulic ram 

. . mudbrick sequels . 

. drying fruit 
building a 


EG31: Energy — 
second-hand windpump 
freezing food . . . zucchini glut . 
all about sprouts . . . hot box cooker . - 
log house (part 1). 


EG32: Year of the Tree — St Barbe Baker tree 
tales . . . how a tree works . . . farm tree . . . native 
from seed . coppicing Neil Douglas 
interview . Cob building . . . log house (part 2). 


EG33; Tenth anniversary issue . . . timber felling 


. lifting poles . . . post and beam design . . . log 
house (part 3) , Parquet floors . . . backyard 
rabbits goats . . . fowls... dry pit loo 
portable henhouse. 

EG34: China — communes . . . trees fish 
farming . recycling human wastes biogas 

transport . travel notes Chinese earth 
building (Ron Edwards) rainforest... bread 
and jam. 


EG35: Bees and trees — tribute to St Barbe Baker 
. . backyard bees mudbrick workshop 
footings for earth walls . . . make a solar collector 


.. Magpies... earthworms . . . fodder trees. 
EG36: Retrn to Nimbin new settlers a 
woman builder . . , pawpaw plantation . . . solar 
electric systems . . . potty garden . . . choughs 


Peru . . . lavender sachet . 
farm structures 


biological building 


EG37: HARD TIMES . 
newspaper fuel .. . rags to rugs . . 
slush lamps . . . sawdust stoves . . 


. Making paper . 
barter . 
Depression 


dodges hand grain mills . . . 120 household 
hints. 

€G38: Hard Times tucker... bread. . soups 
yoghurt . No-meat meals . . . beer electric 
grain grinders . . . Gujarati village mudbrick 
hermitage . . . earth walls and bushfires . . . Noel's 
island. 


EG39: Build Peter Pedal’s bike wheel wind 


generator . . . fire without matches . . . bushfire 
defensive house . . . avocado growing guide... . 
rosehips . . . car battery power . farm energy 


. - . backyard tood. 


EG40: Communities . . . running a food co-op . 
three in a caravan. . . Scott Nearing's a good life 
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